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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


With the present wide spread interest and rapidly developing use of library 
service by schools, we are fortunate in being able to bring together in this num- 
ber of the Bulletin material which we believe will be of direct value to Wisconsin 
librarians in their school work. We include a report of the school libraries meet- 
ing held in connection with the State Teachers Association at Milwaukee, together 
with two important papers, delivered there. Miss Smith describes the well or- 
ganized school library work in Madison; a similar unified administration is in ef- 
fect in Eau Claire, Fond du Lac and Kenosha. Miss Dudgeon tells of the reading 
guidance work which she has been developing in the Milwaukee Vocational School. 

The State Department of Public Institution submits two suggestive commu- 
nications, which have recently been sent to school libraries. The American Li- 
brary Association writes regarding the “Score card”: “You have aroused some 
real interest in the school library problem. When you have succeeded in getting 
school libraries to scrutinize themselves, you have made at least one forward look- 
ing step and a fundamentally important one, too. Would you have any objection 
to our sending a copy of your letter to other State Superintendents, merely as a 
suggestion of what can be done to arouse interest in school libraries and to give 
proof of the initiative which has been taken in Wisconsin?” 

We quote again from the valuable Scripps College bulletin referred to in the 
October, 1928, Bulletin. A number of other shorter items will be found in the 
departments of “Notes” and “For Boys and Girls,” both of which are compiled by 
Miss King. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Wisconsin School Library Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting accord- 
ing to its custom in connection with the 
State Teachers Association in Milwau- 
kee, November 8, 1928. About a hun- 
dred school librarians had luncheon to- 
gether in the Colonial room of Hotel 
Wisconsin, the attractively appointed 
room adding to the pleasure, and block- 
printed place cards sent by the art de- 
partment of the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College contributing to the interest 
of the occasion. Miss Ruth M. Lath- 
rop, chairman of the organization, pre- 
sided for the after-luncheon program, 
and the round table. Miss Hazeltine, 
called upon to open the program, ex- 
tended the greetings of the Library 
School, and voiced the place of the li- 
brary in the whole scheme of education. 


Miss Harriet A. Wood, state super- 
visor of school libraries Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, was the speak- 
er of the day, and gave a talk both 
practical and inspiring. Her topic was 
“School Library Problems.” After ex- 
tending greetings to the Wisconsin as- 
sociation from the Minnesota school li- 
brarians, Miss Wood discussed several 
problems vital to every school librarian. 


The first of these was planning the li- 
brary room. Every librarian was urged 
to have a part in planning the arrange- 
ment and equipment of the library; con- 
sequently, such features as a properly 
equipped work-room, conference rooms, 
linoleum flooring and other attractive 
items should be provided even in the 
smaller schools. The library must be 
home-like and inviting. To stress this 
point the speaker showed photographs 
of well-planned school libraries in Min- 
nesota, one of which had a few wicker 
chairs to induce comfort in reading. 


To interest the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent in the library 
it was advised that graphic reports of 
the division of the librarian’s time dur- 


ing school hours, of the growth of the 
library, plans for future growth, and 
other pertinent features should be sent 
them. Keep the library and its needs 
before them. Budget the funds, partly 
to make comparisons with other depart- 
ments and as a means of thinking 
through your problem. This is_ the 
most business-like and fair method in 
disbursing appropriations. 

The problem of assistants in the li- 
brary was also touched upon. According 
to the Certain report there should be 
one professionally trained assistant for 
every 1000 students. In the matter of 
student help Miss Wood referred to a 
questionnaire for student helpers, which 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Lois 
Davidson, librarian of the South High 
School, Minneapolis. This aids in find- 
ing the suitable type for this work. 

Library instruction as the chief duty 
of the school librarian was _ stressed. 
Individual projects carried out by the 
pupil himself is in accord with the lat- 
est and best pedagogical practice. The 
pupil uses books wherever he can find 
them, in the library, laboratory, and the 
classroom, to work out his own project. 
The classroom teacher will find helpful 
aids in making the supervised study 
period fruitful, in two excellent pamph- 
lets prepared by the Instructional Re- 
search Department of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools: “Work Reading” and 
“Recreational Reading.” Librarians 
will find much in these pamphlets that 
will be suggestive and much that indi- 
cates how the trend of modern educa- 
tion is toward the library and library 
practice. The revision of the “Ele- 
mentary Curriculum in Minnesota” con- 
tains new outlines for library study. 
“Find it Yourself” by Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture and Margaret Greer is arranged on 
the contract plan of teaching. This 
plan may be used with no recitation 
formation at all, therefore it is popu- 
lar with teachers who are pressed for 
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time. Some time, however, must be 
given to revision and counsel even with 
this system. The tentative outline and 
manual of elementary library lessons 
prepared under the direction of the 
Supervisor of School Libraries in De- 
troit, Miss Lovis, is very suggestive. 
Some excellent material may be secured 
from Maud Minster, Senior High 
School, Altoona, Penn. A leaflet on the 
teaching of the Readers’ Guide is very 
interesting. 

The two A. L. A. School library year- 
books, one dealing with instruction, and 
the second with administration and 
supervision, have helped a number of 
librarians to make the library better 
understood in their schools. Jasmine 
Britton, an experienced children’s and 
school librarian in Los Angeles, Meta 
Schmidt, the librarian of a large Phila- 
delphia high school, Mary J. Booth, 
whose name is associated with useful 
pamphlets on geography and picture 
study, and Charles H. Brown, of Iowa, 
who has concerned himself with the col- 
lege student’s need of instruction, head- 
ed the various committees which pre- 
pared the library courses in School Li- 
brary Yearbook, number one. Dr. 
Charles Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia, writes convincingly of the 
importance of the school library in view 
of changing methods of instruction; and 
Martha Wilson’s “Score Card” which 
with the survey of school libraries in 
the North Central Association, togeth- 
er with articles on school library ad- 
ministration and supervision in a num- 
ber of cities and states, will be signi- 
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ficant even to a school librarian in the 
small town, as the principles of edu- 
cation are the same everywhere. 

The perennial topic of missing books 
was touched upon. In the Technical 
High School, Omaha, the library made 
use of students to speak on this subject. 
These students, selected from different 
rooms, were given an outline of impor- 
tant points. Civic responsibility and 
good citizenship were championed by the 
young orators. The librarian should 
encourage certain undesirable students 
to leave the library, although the neces- 
sity for such procedure is indeed re- 
grettable and most distressing. Each 
book should justify its place on the li- 
brary shelves, and if not contributing 
should at least be retired to a more 
secluded spot. Having protected the 
valuable material and dispensed with 
the useless, the librarian will find her- 
self presiding over a much more at- 
tractive collection. Now she is ready 
to welcome her guests and to make ev- 
ery one feel at home. 

After Miss Wood’s address, the meet- 
ing organized as a round table, with 
papers and discussion. Miss Jones, li- 
brarian of the Oshkosh High School Li- 
brary, delivered a paper on “Preparing 
Students for the Use of the Library,” 
and Miss McQuillan, librarian of the 
Merrill High School Library, gave a 
paper on “Student Help.” Both papers 
were so helpful that they are printed 
in full in this Bulletin. Following the 
round table, the nominating committee 
reported officers for the ensuing year. 
Miss Mary Tuohy, Waukesha High 
School Librarian, was elected chairman. 





PREPARATION OF STUDENTS TO USE THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Nellie B. Jones, Librarian, High School Library, Oshkosh 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 


If our young people are to know these 
pleasures of books and libraries, we, 


the librarians of the High Schools, co- 
operating with those of the Public Li- 
braries, must make known the treasures 
and reveal the easy pathways to them. 
Library instruction is welcomed by most 
pupils, because it gives them practical 
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help on problems confronting them. 
With English, citizenship, and general 
science for the freshmen, the library is 
needed at once; yet a large room lined 
with books and full of people presents 
real terrors for the ordinary pupil from 
the ward schools. If the first day of 
library instruction removes their fears 
and enables them to enter the room con- 
fident that they will not blunder and 
attract attention, we have done a kindly 
thing and won friends for the library. 

In discussing the topic “Preparing 
students to use the High School li- 
brary,” I have been asked to tell you 
what is being done in Oshkosh, where 
we have 1350 pupils enrolled with about 
400 of them freshmen. The pupils have 
one lesson each week during the first 
year, receiving the instruction during a 
study period. They are given no prep- 
aration to be made for the class; it is 
just work in class. The classes are 
never larger than twenty-four, and are 
held in the textbook library, where they 
sit around small tables. The equip- 
ment includes an eight drawer card 
eatalog; a small bookcase with wooden 
books labeled with the various classi- 
fication numbers; a blackboard; a copy 
of Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary; a dictionary chart, Rice’s Use of 
books and libraries for each pupil; and 
old numbers of Blue books, Readers’ 
Guides, Who’s who in America, World 
almanac, Statesman’s yearbook, ency- 
clopedia, Congressional directory, etc. 

The topics in the order they are given 
on mimeograph sheet 1, as follows: 


1. Library conduct, includes very sim- 
ple directions as to how to find 
books 

. Effective study 

. Care of books 

Printed parts of a book 

. Card catalogue 

. Vertical file. 

. Picture collection. 

. Annuals, to keep encyclopedias up 
to date: Almanacs, Who’s who in 
America, Statesman’s yearbook. 

9. Indexes in sets of books, encyclope- 

dias, etc. 

10. Atlases 
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11. Government manuals. Blue book, 
Congressional directory 

12. Readers’ Guide and Current maga- 
zine contents 

13. Books of quotations 

14. Granger’s Index to poetry . 

15. Dictionaries: New International, 
Standard 


How we teach varies with the topic 
and from term to term. The popular 
contract plan has been used, but it is 
our opinion that pupils are more con- 
cerned with getting them written up or 
done, than they are with the useful- 
ness of themselves. Mr. Rice’s book, 
Lessons on the use of books and li- 
braries has been the basis of the work 
at times. At present one teacher gives 
each pupil a mimeograph sheet to in- 
sert in his loose leaf notebook. The 
material is gone over in class so it is 
understood by the pupil. After several 
of these sheets have been studied, a set 
of questions covering them, by true- 
false or choice tests, is answered. A 
sample of sheet 2 follows: 


Printed Parts of a Book 


1. Title page—The title page contains 
the complete title, the author’s 
name, the name of the publisher, 
the place of publication, and some- 
times the date of publication. 

2. Copyright date—The copyright date 
is always on the back of the title 
page. This date is important be- 
cause it tells the time the book 
was written. A copyright is a 
protection to the author because 
only the owner of the copyright is 
allowed to publish the book. A 
copyright is good for twenty- 
eight years and may be renewed. 

8. Preface—The preface contains a 
message from the author. It con- 
tains something that he wants the 
reader to know about his book. 

. Table of contents—The table of con- 
tents is that part of a book which 
lists in order in which they come, 
the chapter headings of the book, 
and tells the page on which each 
chapter begins. 

5. Bibliography—A bibliography is a list 
of books or articles relating to a 
given subject. It is given at the 
beginning or end of chapters, or 
= a beginning or end of the 

ook. 


~ 
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6. Index—An index is an alphabetical 
list of all the topics in the book 
and the exact pages on which they 
may be found. 


7. Body—The body is the book proper, 
and is divided into chapters, etc. 


8. Appendix—An appendix is something 
added to the book. It might be a 
glossary, tables, notes, ete. A 
glossary is an explanation of words 
and passages of a work or author. 


9. Frontispiece—A picture opposite the 
title page is called the frontispiece. 

An author is the one who writes the 
book. 

An editor is the one who prepares the 
book for publication. He revises, 
corrects, and arranges it. 

A compiler is one who collects material 
for a book. 

Anonymous books are those whose au- 
thors are not known. 

A pseudonym is a pen name, a fictitious 
name. 

An edition is the number 
printed at one time. 

A revised edition is the first book made 
over. 

Sometimes a check list is used. At 
the beginning of the term each pupil is 
given a list of the topics to be covered. 
The third mimeograph sheet for the dic- 
tionary work is as follows: 


of books 


Dictionary Study 


_ 


. History of New International Dic- 
tionary 

. Correct handling of the book 

Parts 

Correct spelling 

Pronunciation 

Parts of speech 

. Definitions 

. Specialized meanings 

. Phrases 

10. Synonyms 

11. Derivations 

12. Good English 

13. Foreign phrases 

14, Addenda 

15. Abbreviations 

16. Illustrations and plates 

17. Biographical dictionary 

18. Gazetteer 


In class these topics are taken up one 
by one, and correlated with the sub- 
jects all are studying namely English, 
citizenship, and general science. Then 
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as many sets of cards are prepared as 
there are pupils in the class, and each 
set given a number. A set contains a 
card for each topic studied, and on each 
card are a few problems for the pupil 
to work out. To illustrate. One card 
contains ten nouns for him to find the 
plurals. Another contains five words 
for him to pronounce. As soon as a 
pupil does a problem that topic is 
checked on his list and he goes on with 
the other cards. If a person needs 
more drill he is given another set to 
work upon. Those who finish quickly 
are permitted to read for pleasure or to 
prepare other lessons. 

Special methods are used with some 
topics. Referring again to mimeograph 
sheet 1, library conduct is made known 
by their student handbook and by a 
mimeograph sheet of directions to be in- 
serted in his loose leaf notebook. The 
reason for certain requirements is ex- 
plained and very simple directions giv- 
en for finding books by the card catalog. 

How to study is to be carried on with 
a copy of Whipple’s book How to study 
effectively in the hands of each pupil. 
It is published by the Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., and 
costs about fifty cents. Our plan is to 
give four or five lessons to this, hoping 
that it may demonstrate its usefulness 
so that a special course in it may be put 
in with a teacher to handle it. If that 
does not come to pass, we shall have at 
least opened the eyes of pupils to the 
fact that reading over a lesson is not 
the only way to prepare it. 

This year each pupil was told how a 
book is made and then asked to make 
a book of three or four sections. These 
books cost much effort; and fathers, 
mothers and other relatives helped in 
the making. Many had to be taken 
apart and done over; but it paid, and 
the majority prize their books highly. 
We felt that making a book would im- 
press the young people with the real 
physical effort that went into a book so 
that they would care for books better. 
They would understand just why thick 
things shut into books hurt them. 
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These handmade books contain the 
printed parts of a book, the commoner 
ones, to impress the labor in making 
and the value of table of contents, in- 
dex, etc. 

The card catalog is taught first with 
the aid of the little bookcase of wooden 
blocks and a small catalog because the 
reference library is used so constantly 
it was hard to give the necessary 
drill. The wooden books are painted 
a different color on the four edges and 
different call numbers are put on each 
edge. These books are made from 
waste in the manual training depart- 
ment. One pupil arranges the red 
books, another the blue ones. The 
cards are exact copies of those in the 
regular catalog so pupils can look up 
books they are using for reference in 
the regular library. 

In teaching the dictionary we save 
much of the wear and tear on the books 
by using dictionary sections, costing 
25c; and for drill on pronunciation, 
parts of speech, plurals, and other top- 
ics they serve the purpose just as well. 
They are much easier for pupils to han- 
dle too. 

One method of handling the library 
instruction work I have purposely left 
until the last. Find it Yourself by 
Scripture and Greer. We had a very 
excellent discussion of this method at 
our library sectional meeting of the 
Northeastern Association in October. I 
wonder how many are familiar with the 
pamphlet? For those schools that have 
to give the instruction in a few lessons, 
it would seem very helpful. The sub- 
ject is divided into seven topics to be 
taught in seven lessons. The topics are 
as follows: 


1. Arrangement and regulations of 
the library. 
. The book. 
. Dictionaries. 
. Encyclopedias. 
. Special reference books. 
. Card catalog. 
. Readers’ Guide to Periodical liter- 
ature. 
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Each topic, or block as it is named, 
is divided into four parts, or contracts, 
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the first two being required of every 
student, the other two by the superior 
ones. The D contract requires the 
reading of the explanation of the book 
or tool being studied, as given in the 
pamphlet. The C contract requires 
the selection of a topic from some sub- 
ject being studied and finding books or 
parts of books pertaining to that sub- 
ject. The B contract gives practice in 
use of various tools. The A contract 
asks for creative work: Preparing a 
composition in book form, making title 
page, dedication, table of contents, 
notes, etc. is one piece of work called 
for. If only a few lessons can be de- 
voted to the instruction, “Find it Your- 
self” is an excellent help. If the pupil 
owns a copy he can refer to it later on. 
There is certainly not enough drill to 
fix all the points in the mind of the 
pupil. 

I am sure every librarian wishes 
more time could be spent on this work. 
Many have frankly said they envied us 
at Oshkosh, where we have three full 
time librarians. Would you be inter- 
ested in knowing how it came about? 

Twenty-four years ago I taught five 
classes and cared for the library, just 
an alcove off the one big study room. 
Author and title cards were made and 
pockets and cards put in the books. A 
pupil helped himself to books wanted 
and left the card with his name on in a 
box, if he remembered to do it. After 
seven years a few magazines were 
added, paid for by the history pupils. 
About twelve years ago a room was 
opened as a library. In one end were 
two tables with chairs and bookshelves 
were placed along the wall. The li- 
brarian heard three history classes in 
the other end and kept one eye on 
those in the library part. Soon so 
many were using the room my classes 
were sent to a recitation room and a 
teacher sat in the room. In time I was 
released from all teaching, but at once 
started library instruction giving two 
days a term to each grade in High 
School. Soon the work was so heavy 
I hired a student to help me, paying her 
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from my own salary. When the Board 
learned of this they gave me the help 
of an English teacher for two periods 
a day, and later a full time assistant. 
Then library instruction for the fresh- 
men for one period a week was started, 
but the freshman class increased so 
rapidly I was soon teaching several 
classes each day. Then again an Eng- 
lish teacher was given part of my work. 
The last three years I have had two 
full time helpers. How did it come 
about? We invited the Principal and 
Superintendent to visit the library 
classes and reference library, offered to 
furnish information when needed, by 
them, gave them frequent statistics on 
circulation and number using the li- 
brary, and kept telling them items of 
interest about our work. This is not 
said for boasting, but with the hope 
that other schools may be encouraged 
to persuade school boards to give the 
library proper emphasis. Our Board 
and the city council are always trying to 
keep costs down, just as in every city. 
It requires constant talking, educating, 
and work of every kind to secure just 
recognition, but I believe it can be done. 
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The need for a state manual for the 
library work has been suggested. At 
first it was a new idea to me, but then 
I recalled a small manual used many 
years ago issued by Supt. Cary, that 
was really a small manual. Three ar- 
guments for one are: 

1. Uniformity in the state would be a 
benefit to students transferring 
from one school to another. ' 

2. It would be an aid to librarians just 
beginning their work. | . 

8. Time might be saved us, if practical 
problems were included. 


On the other hand: 

1. The cost of the manual would have 
to be met. 

2. Much of the material might not be 
used in the smaller schools where 
all the references might not be 
found. 

In summing up this whole matter of 
preparing pupils to use the High School 
library, let us remember that no library 
instruction classes will ever do it all. 
There must be the constant, kindly 
help in the library. It must be as Old 
Isaiah says: “Precept must be upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line up- 
on line, line upon line; here a little, and 
there a little.” 





THE STUDENT HELPER IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Letitia McQuillan, Librarian High School Library, Merrill 


There is perhaps no phase of school 
library work about which there is a 
greater difference of opinion as to the 
value of results obtained, than the use 
of students as assistants. That this 
was a controversial point was brought 
forcibly to my attention at the first li- 
brary convention I attended. Student 
helpers had come into use in our library, 
as in many others, through necessity,— 
they were a solution to a difficult situa- 
tion, and as such had been readily and 
eagerly accepted and had proved very 
helpful. They had come to be accepted 
almost as the axis upon which the li- 
brary rotated, and upon this particular 
occasion I had fared gaily forth to the 


convention leaving the library in charge 
of the student staff,—the mending 
shelves stacked, the order sheets well 
filled, on the whole enough work 
planned to keep the staff busy. No 
qualms disturbed my enjoyment of the 
glorious freedom of “three days off for 
convention” until I sat in on a round 
table discussion where the question of 
student-helpers came up. To my dis- 
may I found myself a lone voice calling 
in a wilderness of opposition to student 
help in the library. Those librarians 
agreed that students were inaccurate, 
inefficient and wholly undesirable as 
assistants in the library. As I listened 
to these opinions I grew concerned 
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about our little library left to the mer- 
cies of the student staff and wondered 
how I could ever have been so duped 
about student assistants. When I re- 
turned, however, and found the library 
doing business in the approved fashion, 
the mending shelves empty, the books 
carefully mended and returned to their 
places, the orders filled and the work 
room in perfect order, I decided that 
whatever student helpers might be to 
others, to me they were a boon, highly 
desirable and absolutely indispensable. 
Since that time I have met many li- 
brarians whose experience with stu- 
dent-librarians has been similar and to 
whom student assistants have been the 
“Open Sesame” that they have been to 
us. 

Whether or not students are to be 
efficient assistants to a busy librarian 
is, in my opinion, dependent upon two 
factors: first, how carefully and suc- 
cessfully they are chosen, and secondly, 
how well supervised and _ systematic 
their training is. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of more things than liberty, 
and if the school librarian is not willing 
to pay that price for a well trained, 
earnest, efficient staff of student assis- 
tants, she would do well not to use stu- 
dents in her library. 

In the selection of staff members the 
librarian must be on the alert for pos- 
pible candidates. As the students pass 
in and out of the library each day, she 
learns something of their characteris- 
tics, interests and abilities, but she can- 
not depend upon her own judgment 
alone. Class room teachers are helpful 
in making recommendations, particu- 
larly English teachers. Valuable sug- 
gestions may be obtained from students 
already on the staff; they know the 
students and their interests and often 
suggest someone who would be over- 
looked by both the teachers and the li- 
brarians. 

Scholarship is the basic qualification 
for student helpers. I believe, and no 
student should be placed on the staff un- 
til the school principal and the school 
records have been consulted to deter- 
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mine the student’s standing in the 
school. Library work is usually car- 
ried as an extra subject or an extra 
curricular activity; therefore it is es- 
sential that the students who take it 
up have the ability to carry this load 
without detriment to their required 
work. Moreover only an able student 
ean learn library work with its mass 
of organized detail, its imperative need 
for accuracy and its constant demand 
for resourcefulness and initiative. The 
library is no place for the weak, indo- 
lent or backward student, in spite of the 
fact that we are frequently told that 
“any one can put books on a shelf.” 
Though a poor student may succeed in 
the library staff usually he will not and 
the risk is far too great. 

Personality is the second basic quali- 
fication of student helpers. The al- 
legiance and co-operation of the student 
body may be determined by the stu- 
dents on the library staff, therefore it 
is important to choose students who are 
known and liked by the student body, 
and students who have interests in oth- 
er school activities. To choose staff 
members who are students only, will 
give the student body a wrong impres- 
sion of the library. It then becomes the 
place for “grinds,” instead of the cen- 
ter of school activities which it should 
be. A student who is much given to 
cliques is not the best type for the li- 
brary staff; neither is the aggressive, 
officious student,—avoid them,—only sad 
experience can teach one the havoc they 
create. 

The number of students of the staff, 
the actual mode of selection and the 
methods of training vary with needs 
from school to school. In the library 
of my experience, a small one which 
serves both a junior and a senior high 
school with a total enrollment of 600, 
the number of members on the staff 
varies from 7 to 10, depending upon 
the nuhmber of desirable candidates. 
These students are selected by the li- 
brarian on the basis of scholarship and 
ability and manifest interest, but stu- 
dents are encouraged to express their 
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desire to do library work when their 
programs are made out. In this way 
any student who has a definite interest 
in library work has an opportunity to 
be considered as a candidate. Students 
below the tenth year are not eligible 
for staff membership; we like to keep 
an even proportion among the three up- 
per classes though this is not always 
practicable. This year we have seven as- 
sistants, two of whom are seniors, two 
juniors, and three Sophomores. By 
choosing from the three upper classes 
we always have some experienced stu- 
dents on the staff. Each student assists 
one period a day and one hour after 
school once a week. He is entitled to a 
half credit toward graduation for one 
year’s work but we strongly advise that 
he does not consider the work unless he 
will serve two years. 

There is some question as to wheth- 
er students should be given credit for 
work done in the library or whether it 
should be done as volunteer work as 
most other extra-curricular activities. 
Miss Poray of Detroit, a pioneer in the 
work with student helpers, said that 
her students were disappointed when 
they were given credit for the work. 
They had volunteered their services and 
said when told that the faculty had de- 
cided to grant credit for library work, 
“Now there is nothing we can do for 
the school.” Where such a spirit ex- 
ists it is manifest that volunteer work 
would be desirable. However, with the 
present tendency in schools to give 
credit for glee club work, for orchestra 
and other activities there is no ques- 
tion but that it is logical and fair to 
give students credit for the work done 
in the library. While volunteer staffs 
might be the acme of attainment 
in some schools because of the whole- 
some spirit of helpfulness, cooperation 
and responsibility they would create, 
on the whole, it seems that it is easier 
for the librarian to organize the work, 
to recruit staff members, and to set 
certain standards of attainment if there 
is a definite credit and an actual grade 
awarded for the work. 
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The new students are launched in 
the work by a series of library lessons 
which are a form of orientation. This 
comprises about ten lessons dealing 
with classification and location of books 
in the library, not so much to teach 
classification as to acquaint the student 
with the book collection, to familiarize 
them with the “backs of books” as Mr. 
Bishop has put it, primarily for the pur- 
pose of learning shelving but ultimately 
for desk and reference service. These 
lessons are given to the student in typed 
form and are prepared in written form, 
or by actual preformance of the task 
assigned, as the case may be. 

Correlated with this is a group of 
lessons on mechanical processes begin- 
ning with collation of a book, pasting 
of a book pocket, typing in pages, 
mending torn pages and continuing with 
the more difficult processes of sewing 
and recasing books. The library staff 
meets at 11:30 on Monday for these 
lessons. Thus by the end of the first 
ten weeks these students are fairly 
familiar with the book collection and 
have learned practically all the mechan- 
ical processes except book-labeling. 
They are given ample opportunity to 
put this into practice during the first 
semester. During the second semes- 
ter the student is instructed in work at 
the loan desk and begins his prepara- 
tion for reference work by drill in use 
of the card catalog. Disjoined library 
hand becomes a part of this semester’s 
work too, in order to prepare for book- 
labeling, subject heading and legible 
work at the desk. Only an introduction 
to reference work is given this semes- 
ter, leaving the greater share of it to 
the third semester of the course, when 
the staff is taught the use of the com- 
mon reference tools. An Apprentice 
Course for Small Libraries, compiled by 
the Faculty of the Library School of 
the University, is an excellent aid in 
planning these lessons. O. S. Rice, 
Lessons on the use of books and libraries 
and Margaret Wilson’s School library 
management are also helpful. 
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Though each assistant must be given 
a general knowledge of library work 
for a background, library work is 
specialized and there seems no reason 
why students should not be trained for 
special duties. Following this plan in 
the third semester, about two students 
are taught alphabeting, and the filing of 
catalog card and shelflist cards then 
becomes their special duty. The pamph- 
let clipping and picture files——the bane 
of every librarian’s existence yet so es- 
sential to supplement the book collec- 
tion and make it alive, is another special 
duty which can be largely performed 
by students once the work is organized. 
If such a file is being established it is 
helpful to choose about twenty-five to 
fifty topics on which one wishes to ac- 
cumulate material. A file of subject- 
headings for these topics can then be 
made; to do this put the subject head- 
ings on catalog cards and file them just 
as they will file in the pamphlet file. 
As pamphlets come in the student in 
charge of this work can subject head 
them if they fit in under any heading 
already in use or in the subject file; if 
not, she must lay them aside for the 
librarian’s decision. Like books about 
ninety-five per cent of the pamphlets 
that come to the librarian can be readily 
classified. After the subject heading is 
assigned the pamphlet can easily be 
filed. The same is true of clippings,— 
there are only a few current topics on 
which clippings are being kept at one 
time. The student can blue pencil these 
for clipping, and later file them. Thus 
the clipping file is kept up-to-date and 
the librarian is saved many embarrass- 
ing moments of attempting to explain 
to teachers why the material on the 
presidential campaign or some such per- 
tinent topic is not immediately avail- 
able. With the pictures we find it ad- 
visable to leave even the mounting as 
special work for about two students. 
Students who are especially accurate 
have a good eye and are rather artistic 
do this work best. If the librarian pen- 
cils the subject heading of the picture 
on the back of the picture before it is 
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mounted, the assistant can copy that 
onto the back of the mounting 
board when she begins to work with the 
picture, so that it is ready for filing 
when it is taken from the press. 

The care of the bulletin boards is 
assigned to the students who have 
charge of the picture file because they 
are familiar with the material avail- 
able, but other staff members assist 
them in turn. 

The care of the magazines is another 
task which can be largely delegated to 
students,—or to one student in particu- 
lar. She can open and check then, fil- 
ing the cards for revision if necessary, 
send special magazines to the teachers 
for whom they are ordered. This stu- 
dent, too, can watch for completed vol- 
umes, indexes and title pages, notify- 
ing the librarian when volumes are com- 
pleted, when numbers are missing and 
when indexes have come or have failed 
to come. 

As in the case of mounting pictures, 
we find it is best to have books labeled 
by one or two students. Usually it is 
rather difficult for students to develop 
a library hand sufficiently good for 
labeling books, and only a very few 
develop the precision necessary for that 
work. If we have one student each 
year who is really efficient in labeling 
books we are satisfied to leave all the 
labeling to her. 

Every student staff should have at 
least one or two members who can do 
typing. They are of immeasurable as- 
sistance to the librarian in typing book- 
pockets and book cards, reserve lists, 
reading list and bibliographies. They 
can do much of the letter writing neces- 
sary in the library too, because so many 
letters are merely formal requests for 
material and acknowledgement of the 
material received. But above all a typ- 
ist is necessary if the unit card is used 
in the catalog. In that case a student 
can type all the cards necessary to fully 
catalog a book after the librarian has 
made one original card. The librarian 
has then only to add subject headings 
for subject cards, analytic paging for 
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analytics, and titles for title cards. 
This is so great a saving of time to the 
librarian that its value is inestimable. 

Reserves requested by teachers can 
be assembled by student assistants. 
Often a student knows more definitely 
than the librarian just what is wanted 
by the teacher because the student may 
have been in class when the assignment 
was given or may have participated in 
the work at some previous time. In 
preparing a reserve it is well to insist 
that the assistant keep a list of the 
sources used in assembling the material. 
This enables the librarian to know 
whether the search has been exhaustive. 
Of course, the cards can be pulled and 
the books returned to the shelves by 
the assistant when the reserve period 
has expired. The advantage of having 
this work assigned to only a few staff 
members is practically the same as in 
the case of the other tasks, there are 
fewer to teach the process to, fewer 
chances for inaccuracies, and better op- 
portunity for detecting errors and fix- 
ing the responsibility. 

Students are helpful assistants at the 
loan desk during the second semester of 
their training. Here they can set the 
stamps, charge and discharge books, 
slip and shelve returned books, and file 
book cards, clear the loan desk and ta- 
bles between periods and keep the li- 
brary in order. Senior staff members 
can do very efficient reference work. 
Their early lessons in orientation have 
familiarized them to a certain extent in 
the resources of the library, their later 
lessons in reference have taught them 
the use of reference tools and their 
first hand knowledge of the pamphlet 
and clipping file, and the card catalog, 
obtained from actually working on them 
combine to make them resourceful ref- 
erence workers. Not every assistant 
can do this, however, and if a librarian 
has two or three helpers each year who 
can relieve her of this work she may 
count herself fortunate and she will 
find that so many reference questions 
are repeated during the week that if 
an information file of material looked 
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up is kept, even less efficient assistants 
can satisfactorily take care of refer- 
ence questions. 

Where a shelf list is faithfully kept 
students can be of great service in tak- 
ing the inventory. This is monotonous 
work which the librarian is glad to 
share with others. Our students assist 
with the inventory work as a part of 
their semester examination. 

Such a variety of work to be _ per- 
formed by so many different students 
can be successfully accomplished only 
by the adherence to a few definite sys- 
tematic practices. In the first place, a 
daily work schedule is essential. This 
demands foresight and organization on 
the part of the librarian but it eases 
the strain of the daily routine. This 
schedule will have for its basis certain 
definite routine work to be performed 
each day by certain assistants. The bal- 
ance of the schedule will provide for 
the special work which is assigned to 
individual senior staff members, and 
will allow a place for current work 
which cannot be determined before 
hand. It is helpful in this regard to 
have certain shelves in the work room 
set aside for work in various stages of 
progression. Thus if a student is as- 
signed book labeling on the daily 
schedule she will know just where to 
go to find the book in question without 
having to ask or without waiting to be 
told. 

A second essential to successfully 
carrying on this work is through im- 
mediate supervision of the work done. 
Students will make errors and will be 
inaccurate “even as you and I”, but 
this can be reduced to a minimum by 
immediate and careful revision of all 
work done, especially when the stu- 
dent is beginning his work. Most of 
this revision must be done by the li- 
brarian herself, with only the revision 
of shelving and some filing being done 
by senior staff members. In this re- 
spect my experience has been that the 
more responsibility one gives students 
in respect to careful work, the more 
they will assume. If they can be made 
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to feel that this is their job and that 
accuracy in details is paramount,—and 
they learn that readily when they have 
had to hunt down a few book cards 
that have been incorrectly filed,—they 
become most painstaking and exacting 
and are eager to do their work well. If 
a librarian absolutely refuses to accept 
slip-shod work at the outset even in 
small matters, she will find shortly that 
she is not asked to accept it. On the 
other hand no one is so quick to seize 
an opportunity to slack as students who 
see any toleration of it in a superior. 

A third essential to this work is the 
employment of every possible device to 
promote care, ease and accuracy in 
carrying it out. The use of card board 
frames to insure correct proportions in 
mounting pictures, the marker made 
from an old kodak film or a catalog 
card for labeling books, small in them- 
selves yet mighty barricades against 
errors or slovenly work. Procure the 
best mending tools and materials avail- 
able and insist that they be cared for. 
Students will take more pride in their 
work if they are working with good ma- 
terials; even in libraries with limited 
funds it seems a wise expenditure to 
buy the best in these things for the 
money so spent brings returns. The 
neat, well arranged work room or work 
corner promotes careful work and can 
be obtained if each assistant is made to 
feel the responsibility of helping to 
keep it so. 

A fourth essential is to have each 
student assistant definitely informed re- 
garding the library procedure and what 
is expected. We find general direction 
sheets useful for this. They are di- 
vided into three parts, the first is direc- 
tions for shelving books, the care of the 
periodical rack and the general order 
of the library. The second covers the 
routine work of desk procedure followed 
and the third has to do with reference 
work, emphasizing attitude and neces- 
sary procedure. 
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It would seem from this enumeration 
of work that student helpers can be 
trusted to do, that there is little in the 
library that they cannot do, and that is 
virtually the case. Not every student 
helper can do all of these things, but 
every staff has individuals who can do 
even more than the things suggested 
here. Our students have never done 
any of the accessioning or cataloging of 
books. This as well as the adminis- 
trative work and the work with indi- 
viduals must be done by the librarian. 
Neither are our students asked to do 
any disciplining in the library. There 
is much that the student staff con- 
tributes other than routine work. They 
give the librarian an added contact 
with the school which enables her to 
give broader service and to learn where- 
in the library serves or fails to serve 
the need of the students, for staff mem- 
bers are very frank. They form a link 
between the student body and the li- 
brary and make the students feel that 
they are really represented in the li- 
brary. Then, too, the staff forms an 
excellent nucleus around which to es- 
tablish a library club and such an or- 
ganization is highly desirable to a li- 
brary. In order that our staff may 
seem a real student organization they 
are given a page in the annual year 
book of the school. 

The benefits derived from the use of 
student help in the library do not 
accrue to the library only. The student 
gains a broad knowledge of books and 
their use as tools, learns the simpler 
library processes, and at the same time 
is frequently led to a vocation in the 
library field. Many of our students at- 
tend the rural normal and go out into 
rural schools to teach and the county 
superintendent reports that students 
who have been on the school library 
staff are easily discernable by the way 
the small library is cared for and used 
and by the teacher’s attitude toward 
books. 


ewe 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN MADISON 
By Mary A. Smith, Madison Free Library 


In 1912, the principal of the Madison 
High School studied the school library 
situation in the United States and re- 
ported in favor of school libraries man- 
aged by public libraries. In pursuance 
of that plan, the board of education 
asked the library board to establish a 
library in the one high school then ex- 
isting. The board of education agreed 
to equip the room and the library board 
to employ librarian, buy books and meet 
expenses incidental to the running of 
such a library. The library board stip- 
ulated, that if they were not able to 
secure extra funds in their budget to 
employ a librarian, well qualified for 
this line of work, and to stock ade- 
quately a school library, they would not 
take on this type of library develop- 
ment. The fact, that here was need for 
added financial support, was clearly 
seen, and no effort was made to stretch 
funds already pledged to established 
lines of work. The extra funds asked 
of the city were received. This policy 
has been followed by the library board 
during subsequent years, whenever new 
school libraries were required. This 
policy is mentioned here, as other de- 
partments of the library have not been 
crippled, a condition evidently feared 
by many librarians. This fear has been 
visible in leading many of them to be- 
ing averse to close connection between 
library and schools. No hard and fast 
contract was drawn by board of educa- 
tion and library board, as to relations 
and duties, a flexibility being left inten- 
tionally to meet new situations. 

The first library room was an adapted 
large recitation room. When a _ large 
addition to the high school was planned 
by the vocational board of education, 
that board offered space in this new 
building for a joint library for the 
high and vocational school. The board 
of education has made request for the 
establishment of libraries in the erec- 


tion of each new building since that 
time. To the librarian of the public 
library has been granted the planning 
of the room with the architect of each 
building. As a result of this coopera- 
tive work, there are today two high 
school and five large grade school li- 
braries in operation. A new high 
school and a new grade library are be- 
ing planned. These library rooms, 
planned from the beginning for library 
use, carry standard library equipment 
and that library atmosphere, which can 
not be obtained in a room, designated 


“library” and filled with equipment 
having no library cohesion. The cost 
of room with tables, chairs, charging 


desk, shelving, cupboards, ete has been 
met in the building cost of the school. 
Catalog cases and filing cases have been 
provided by the library board. All 
funds to meet salaries, book purchases 
and incidental running expenses of the 
libraries are part of the public library 
budget. 

While the schoolhouse library has 
thus been developed in the high schools 
and large new grade buildings, there 
has been continued, but enlarged, for 
smaller public schools and the parochial 
schools, the older type of school room 
deposit library, sent out twice a year. 
These are primarily books of the enjoy- 
ment type for the child and not selected 
to function primarily as supplementary 
to his work. For the latter purpose, 
there has been built up in each building 
a collection of books, called reference, 
as these are to correlate with the need, 
arising in doing the school task. The 
development of these libraries is now 
being carried further in an effort to 
make book resources for these children 
comparable with those in the larger 
schools, having the schoolhouse library. 
Card catalogs of the books furnished 
by the library and any good ones, found 
in the school building as a cumulation 
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from old time method of purchase, are 
being made, as rapidly as possible. All 
pamphlet and picture material in the 
school is being organized in vertical 
files and being complemented by public 
library resources. These smaller schools 
are being consolidated in larger new 
buildings as rapidly as possible through 
the board of education building pro- 
gram, so whatever is done now simply 
anticipates the time, when all these 
books can be gathered into schoolhouse 
libraries to come with the new building. 
Madison was in 1912 a city of about 
40,000 population and is today nearing 
60,000. What conditions has such a de- 
velopment of school libraries met? 
This has been a period in the educa- 
tional world of the rapid increase in 
use of books of all types, while the text- 
book has been gently slipping from 
sight. Along with the great demand 
for the book as an informational source, 
has come a vastly increased emphasis 
by the educator on the value of exten- 
sive reading from infancy upward. 
Those who could see this coming, 
welcomed the school library to meet this 
situation, if in that library could be 
cultivated that almost indescribable, fine 
atmosphere that has made the best chil- 
dren’s rooms the great developers of the 
finest type of book interest among chil- 
dren. No librarian, however, could 
claim it existed in every children’s room 
in the land. The library had to go by 
irresistable forces to the child. If this 
meant carrying into the school library 
that rigidity, which had been often 
characteristic in the old time school use 
of books, and too much assigned read- 
ing, the danger was great that the 
child might lose more by having the 
book come to him, than he might gain 
by going to a library for the book. 
Madison was very fortunate in hav- 
ing school superintendents, who stood 
for the type of library that had been 
the ideal of librarians, who had been 
carrying on the children’s room type of 
library. They cooperated with library 
forces to maintain this ideal. They ap- 
preciated what a librarian was bring- 
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ing to the child and that, very possibly, 
this was something vital in the new edu- 
cation. The library saying to the 
teacher has been, “Do not expect the li- 
brarian to be exactly like a_ teacher. 
She does not expect the teacher to be a 
librarian. The child needs you both, 
for you have different functions to per- 
form in the book life of the child.” 

That there might be a librarian able 
to give this to the child, the standard 
has been kept high with women of col- 
lege education and library training in 
charge of school libraries. A personnel 
of that type also reduces the cost of de- 
tailed supervision. 

Madison, though a smaller city, has 
many of the problems of a much larger 
one in its problems of city development. 
It is situated on a narrow isthmus be- 
tween two lakes, with residence develop- 
ment taking place in strips in four 
directions, bringing child population far 
from the central library. An expert 
survey of school buildings made by the 
board of education, before undertaking 
a large building program, had much to 
furnish those interested in library de- 
velopment of a rapidly growing city. 
Taxation was mounting rapidly with 
many demands on the city purse. To 
build branch library buildings to meet 
growing library demands from new sec- 
tions of the city was a financial impos- 
siblity. 

The development of the _ school li- 
brary and the branch library were 
parts of a whole book service. There- 
fore, the library room in the new grade 
buildings was so planned in its location 
on the first floor with entrance usable 
with no disturbance to school routine. 
This was planned even though it was 
clear, it might not be wise in some cases 
to establish branch library service to 
adults until the district was more 
thickly settled. At present, three of the 
grade school libraries are also public 
branches. The school librarian is not 
responsible for this part of the work, 
another person coming for the hours 
set aside for that service. 

The board of education has had a 
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membership of socially minded men and 
women, and both education and library 
boards have given an usual demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by 
cooperation without friction. 

The centralization of all book order- 
ing, book preparation and repair work 
at the public library has probably saved 
the city many thousands of dollars be- 
sides accomplishing work with a high 
degree of technical skill. There must 
otherwise have been duplication of 
skilled workers with duplication of 
salaries to be paid. The elaborate 
schemes of cooperation of school li- 
braries and_ public libraries under 
the two headed system have been 
avoided. No one reading the descrip- 
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tions of school libraries under school 
management can for one minute feel 
they are so managed, when there is 
every evidence of their heavy depend- 
ence on public libraries for adequate 
book supply. These same public li- 
braries in published reports make con- 
fession of their inability to furnish all 
books needed. 

Book stocks have to be built up in any 
system, but Madison has made very 
rapid advance in furnishing adequate 
book resources to schools. All is not 
yet accomplished, never is in a growth 
process, but enough has been done to 
demonstrate at least the possibilities 
of effective book service in schools with- 
out duplication of cost in a small city. 





MAKE READING FUN 
By Lucile Dudgeon, Milwaukee Vocational School 


Pleasure and reading are so nearly 
synonymous to so many of us that it 
is difficult to understand people really 
enjoying life without books—but there 
are people who think a book is an ar- 
ticle made exclusively to decorate li- 
brary shelves. Young people to whom 
a book is work, whose parents do not 
read for pleasure, whose friends scoff 
at the very idea of books—these people 
undoubtedly would enjoy books if once 
introduced to them. But there is need 
to make this introduction pleasant, al- 
most thrillingly exciting. 

In the Milwaukee Vocational School 
an attempt is being made to make read- 
ing fun. Books are not talked about as 
literature, something one ought to know, 
but rather as a means of having a good 
time. A Reading Circle has been or- 
ganized whose object is to interest stu- 
dents in doing more and better reading. 
There is a system of points whereby 
each book read gives the student from 
one to five points. After the student 
has earned one hundred points, of which 
some are in fiction, some in classified 


books, he receives a Reading Circle di- 
ploma. Outward recognition, such as 
comes with the earning of a diploma, 
will be an incentive to at least experi- 
ment and watch the result of combining 
self and a book. 

Further, the Reading Circle makes it 
possible to keep track of the books the 
students are reading. Although closely 
supervised reading is to be feared, be- 
cause much of the pleasure of reading 
comes from delving as one desires, 
nevertheless, we have felt that with 
the students of this Vocational School 
it is wise to have some idea of the kind 
of books they are reading. When a 
student joins the Reading Circle, unless 
he asks for assistance in picking out his 
books, he is allowed to choose his book 
for himself. But if, after a month, his 
record shows that he has been reading 
nothing but mystery stories by Fletcher, 
we suggest that he would enjoy an ad- 
venture story by Sabatini or Steven- 
son. If the student is reading fiction 
to the exclusion of everything else, we 
remind him that to earn a Reading Cir- 
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cle diploma, he will have to read both 
fiction and non-fiction. In the choos- 
ing of the first non-fiction book the 
student is very likely to need assistance. 
In most cases the easiest approach 
seems to be through biography or 
travel. 

At the end of the first semester, a 
Reading Circle Dinner was given. All 
members of the Reading Circle who 
were well started toward their diploma 
were invited. The students sat at ta- 
bles according to their special interest. 
There was a table for aviation, travel, 
novel, music, advertising, and drama. 
An outside guest who was a specialist 
in each of these fields was asked to lead 
the conversation at each table. Books 
not only brought individual pleasure 
but created a common bond with people 
of like interest and, therefore, was of 
importance socially. At this dinner the 
diplomas that had been earned were 
given out by the director of the school, 
Mr. Cooley. 
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The second semester members of the 
Reading Circle put on a short, one-act 
play, “The Florist Shop.” As part of 
this program, the second-semester Read- 
ing Circle diplomas were granted. 
Readers and actors were of equal im- 
portance in this program. 

A large part of the encouraging of 
reading has been done by the teachers 
who spend a few minutes each week in a 
student discussion of books or in read- 
ing short stories or plays. 

The Reading Circle and books in gen- 
eral have been kept before the atten- 
tion of the students through short book 
reviews and lists of good stories pub- 
lished in the school paper. Also, use 
has been made of an exhibit case, where 
a display of travel books one week is 
followed by one of Indian stories, etc. 

Posters, displays, newspaper articles, 
talks in class rooms—all have been 
made use of with the object of per- 
suading boys and girls that reading is 
so much fun that they cannot afford to 
miss books. 





FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The last five-year period has witnessed 
a@ very great change in the importance 
attached to the school library and to 
its actual service as the most valuable 
tool used in the preparation of lesson 
material. This change has been brought 
about largely through improved teach- 
ing methods. It was only a decade ago 
that assignments of lessons were made 
with a whole class or group of pupils 
in mind. The assignment was “for to- 
morrow’s recitation” and every pupil in 
the group was expected to study from 
the basic text a few pages of material 
with some added collateral reading 
outlined which all must read and be 
ready to recite upon. If the collateral 
material was to be found in one book, 
there was a general scramble for that 
particular book to the discomfort of 
those who were slow in their search for 
it. 


Now all this is changing. Assign- 
ments covering longer periods than a 
day are planned ahead and published 
by subjects, and individual students are 
consulted as to their choices of units 
upon which to prepare intensively. 
While the basic text may still be used 
as a point of departure, the entire li- 
brary is open for all the information to 
be found on all of the topics and sub- 
topics chosen under one extensive unit 
of work. This has placed upon the 
library an emphasis which is developing 
in importance far beyond our past con- 
ceptions of school library _ service. 
Faculty members are putting in requi- 
sitions for books to be used at once in 
the preparation of lesson material and 
school boards are responding splendidly 
in appropriating money for present 
and future needs. Many schools have 
now included the needs of the library 
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in their annual budgets, and we find 
superintendents and faculty members 
anxious to score their libraries accord- 
ing to established standards. 

We are looking forward to an era of 
school library expansion upon which we 
are now only at the threshold. With 
full-time librarians in our larger 
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schools; a well trained librarian in part 
time service in every high school, and 
adequate books and other library equip- 
ment in every high school, we shall 
find ourselves ready to assist in the 
larger developments in this era of stu- 
dent responsibility. 
M. H. J. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Department of Public Instruction. 


Report of a conference of the Library 
Division of the Department of Public 
Instruction and Miss Agnes King of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Many calls have come to this De- 
partment for some definite standards by 
which to judge the physical equipment 
of a high school library and the effi- 
ciency of the service it renders. 

The enclosed suggestive outline is not 
intended as a questionnaire. It em- 
bodies the high points of criticism of 
Wisconsin high school libraries, indicat- 
ing where emphasis may be placed in 
reorganizing the library equipment and 
service. 

It is suggested that high schools se- 
cure a copy of the Martha Wilson score 
card to be used in connection with this 
report. The score card is printed in 
full in School Library Yearbook No. 2, 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation, 86 E. Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. A reprint of the score 
card may also be obtained from the 
same source for 25c. (or 20c in quan- 


tity). 
Suggestions For Wisconsin High Schools 


THE LIBRARIAN 

1. If the librarian also has teaching 
work to do, is she legally qualified 
both as a teacher and as a libra- 
rian? 

2 Does the librarian give sufficient 
time to the library work? Is she 
granted sufficient time on the daily 
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program? See Wilson score card. 
Note: In high schools with four 
hundred or more students enrolled, 
there should be at least one full 
time librarian. 


8. Does the librarian cooperate with 
other members of the faculty there- 
by making the library the center 
of school activities? Do other mem- 
bers of the faculty assist the li- 
brarian in every way possible? 

4. Is the librarian able to keep the ma- 
terial in the library well-balanced, 
well-arranged, and easily acces- 
sible? 


Books AND OTHER MATERIAL 


1. Has the library a collection of suit- 
able books equal in number to an 
average of at least six hooks for 
each pupil enrolled? Schools with 
very large enrollment may possess 
a reduced average number of books 
per pupil? See Score Card. 

2. Is the magazine and newspaper file 
ample for general use? See Score 
Card. 

8. Have you Readers’ Guide and are 
your magazines selected from the 
list of those referred to in Readers’ 
Guide? This question is for large 
high schools with sufficient funds 
to purchase Readers’ Guide. 

4. Is there a clipping and picture file? 

5. Has the school a library budget? 
See Score Card. 
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6. Does the librarian select books for 
purchase upon the advise of the 
principal and the class teachers? 

7. Is the library well supplied with dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias and general 
reference books, approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion? 

8. Are books kept mended, and when 
practicable to do so, rebound? 


SERVICE 

1. Is the library conveniently located? 
See Score Card. 

2. Is the library of sufficient size? See 
Score Card. 

8. Is the library well lighted and oth- 
erwise comfortable for work? 

4. Is the library kept neat and attrac- 
tive and do children and teach- 
ers take pride in its appearance? 
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5. Is the library furnished so as to 
economize time in administra- 
tion? See Score Card. 

6. Has the school definite posted rules 
for the government of those who 
use the library? 

7. Has the library a card catalog? Is 
it usable and is it kept up-to-date? 

8. Are the shelf list and accession book 
kept up-to-date? 

9. Do you train student assistants in 
the administration of the library? 
Do you grant credits toward grad- 
uation, or cash renumeration for 
the work? Credit for work, 
should not be granted unless the 
librarian is trained to give the 
instruction satisfactorily. 

10. Is an inventory taken at least twice 
every year and missing books lo- 
cated? 





SCHOOL LIBRARY CATECHISM 


Department of Public Instruction. 


These are the eight questions asked 
oftenest of our Library Division. The 
answers to these questions are in ac- 
cord with present library practice. You 
will find the following books helpful in 
answering questions as problems are 
presented in your daily work. 
Akers—Simple Library Cataloging $1.25 
Library Division—Organization and 

Management of Elementary School 
Libraries—Free (also bound with 
School Library List, 1926-28) 
QUESTION 1. How shall duplicate copies 
of a library book be recorded? 
ANSWER: Accession each copy separ- 
ately, giving each its distinctive 
accession number. 
Only one card is necessary for the 
shelf list. Record each copy on 
the shelf list card. 
One set of cards for the card cata- 
log is of course sufficient. All dup- 
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licates will be given the same call 
number and so will be found to- 
gether on the shelf. 


QUESTION 2. How shall sets of books be 
recorded? 


ANSWER: Each book in the set has its 
own accession number. 
The entire set is entered on one 
shelf list card and each volume re- 
corded on the card. If the set is 
not alphabetized as a_ reference 
work and is not indexed as a whole 
in the last volume, each volume 
should be card cataloged as a sep- 
arate book. If the volumes come 
under different classifications as to 
subject material, they should be 
scattered over the shelves appear- 
ing in their appropriate groups. 
In that case it may be thought best 
to shelf list them as they appear 
on the shelves. 
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QUESTION 8. Are labels still pasted on 
the backs of books? 

ANSWER: No. Call numbers are best 
written upon the back of the books 
direct. White ink on a dark back- 
ground is found most satisfactory. 
If the back of the book is of a dark 
color, no preparation is necessary. 
If the color is light a background 
of India ink is given it where the 
marking is to be done, then white 
ink is used. A coat of white shel- 
lac over the marking preserves it. 
Some librarians treat all books ex- 
cept those in jet black to the India 
ink band preparation. This  pro- 
duces uniformity and the effect is 
pleasing to the eye. 

QUESTION 4. Are libraries having books 
rebound? 

ANSWER: Yes, except in cases where 
a new book does not cost very much 
more than the cost of rebinding 
the worn book. 


QUESTION 5. How many cards on an av- 
erage are sufficient for each book? 
ANSWER: This question suggests the 
old idea of a card catalog,—a 
drawer full of cards. The number 
of cards indexing a particular book 
depends entirely upon the probable 
needs of the school. Cards should 
not be filed merely for the sake of 
having some cards. Cards not 
used should be “pulled” from the 
case and whenever a subject be- 
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comes popular new cards referring 
to material on that subject any- 
where in the library should be made 
and filed. The useful card catalog 
is a constantly changing instru- 
ment. 

QUESTION 6. How may we procure de- 
bate material for temporary use? 

ANSWER: Send to University Exten- 
sion Division, Madison, stating the 
subject for debate and asking them 
for a package of material, called 
“package library.” 

QUESTION 7. Can a_ school having a 
school library secure a traveling li- 
brary for the use of the school? 

ANSWER: Write to the Free Travel- 
ing Library, Capitol Annex, Mad- 
ison for information. This service 
is extended to schools as a com- 
munity service. 

QUESTION 8. Should supplementary texts 
be accessioned as duplicate copies? 

ANSWER: Textbooks and _ supplemen- 
tary texts should not be acces- 
sioned as library books. A sepa- 
rate accession book should be pro- 
vided. Then sets of supplementary 
texts as well as sets of basic ma- 
terial may be accessioned as de- 
scribed in Question 1. Duplicate 
copies of dictionaries should be 
accessioned with textbooks. Ency- 
clopedias should be entered as li- 
brary reference in the library ac- 
cession book. 





PRE-COLLEGIATE READING 


In reprinting in our October, 1928, issue the excellent discussion of pre-colle- 
giate reading from Scripps College Bulletin we promised to give our readers later 


some of the book lists suggested for the reading of prospective students. 


We are 


presenting this month the lists on History and Historical romance, as of especial 


interest to school librarians. 
History 


History and Mathematics are the 
two great keys to the organization of 
human learning, and it is as important 


that the mind be early directed into his- 
torical as into mathematical thinking. 
In former times Biblical narratives 
tended to shape the foundations of such 
thinking, and it is still true that those 
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children who have been well taught in 
the Bible stories are usually best pre- 
pared for the study of the humanities. 
The best available textbooks and the 
most attractive introductions to his- 
torical subjects should be provided even 
from the youngest years. In addition 
to such introductory volumes there are 
many and excellent publications in this 
field, not infrequently in sets and ser- 
ies which are of lively interest to both 
old and young. Especially is this true 
in the field of the history of our own 
country. Among these latter may be 
mentioned the fine series of The Chron- 
icles of America (Yale University 
Press), the American History Told by 
Contemporaries, edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart (Macmillan), and the 12-vol- 
ume History of American Life, by Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan 
Fox (Macmillan), as also the pictorial 
Pageant of America (Yale University 
Press) in fifteen volumes. In the fol- 
lowing selected lists of books on his- 
tory, the intention is simply to present 
works of outstanding interest for youth 
preparing to enter college with an 
awakened interest in this fundamental 
subject. 


For Young Beginners 


A child’s history of the world. V. M. 
Hillyer. (Century) 

Gateway to American history. Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, (Little Brown) 


High School Textbooks 


Ancient times. James H. Breasted. 
(Ginn). 

Story of the ancient nations. Wm. L. 
Westerman. (Appleton) 

Medieval and modern times. J. H. Rob- 
inson. (Ginn) 

Modern history. J. H. Hayes and Par- 
ker T. Moon. (Macmillan) 

Modern and contemporary European his- 
tory. J. S. Shapiro. (Houghton 
Mifflin) 


The American people. T. J. Wertenba- 


ker. (Scribner) 
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Historical Literature 


The Old Testament narrative. Edited 
by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) 

The dawn of history. J. L. Myres. 
(Home University Library) 

Stream of history. Geoffrey Parsons. 
(Scribner) 
Outline of history. 

millan) 

The lure of the French chateaux. Fran- 
ces M. Gostling. (McBride) 

English wayfaring life in the Middle- 
Ages. J. Jusserand. (Scribner) 

America, the great adventure. George 
Philip Krapp. (Knopf) 


H. G. Wells. (Mac- 


History of the United States. Charles 
A. Beard. (Macmillan) 

The conquest of Mexico. Wm. H. Pres- 
cott. (Holt) 

The Oregon trail, and Montcalm and 
Wolfe. Francis Parkman. (Little 
Brown) 


The Discovery of America (and other 
works) John Fiske. (Houghton Mif- 
flin. 


The winning of the West. Theodore 
Roosevelt. (Putnam.) 
The splendid wayfaring. John G. Nei- 


hart. (Macmillan.) 

Customs and fashions in old New Eng- 
land, and Home life in colonial days. 
Alice Morse Earle. (Macmillan.) 


Historical Romances 


Frequently the sense of history may 
most vividly be developed by the read- 
ing of well-chosen tales, varying from 
close interpretations of periods and 
events to largely imaginative adven- 
tures depicting the manners and cus- 
toms of other days. Many of these 
books are peculiarly appropriate to 
youth, and they are widely read by 
young people. But they are the better 
read if aids in the way of histories and 
books of antiquities be provided along 
with them. Modern European litera- 
tures abound in works of historical fic-. 
tion, and translations are numerous. 
Nevertheless, since familiarity with 
one’s native literature is of the great- 
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est importance for every cultivated per- 
son, this first Scripps list is designedly 
restricted to books which are not only 
significant for their picturing of his- 
tory, but also as being a portion of the 
corpus of English literature. It is the 
purpose of the series not to bring the 
historical picture down to a later per- 
iod than the middle of the nineteenth 
century. College reading will be ex- 
pected to take care of the more contem- 
porary period, in which, naturally, the 
novelist’s anaylsis of psychological and 
social problems largely replaces the ro- 
mantic or pictorial narrative. 


The Ancient World 


The world’s desire. Andrew Lang and 
H. Rider Haggard. Imperial Egypt. 


Sarchedon. N. J. Whyte Melville. As- 
syria. 
Zoroaster. F. Marion Crawford. An- 


cient Persia. 

A victor of Salamis. W. Stearns Davis. 
Greek and Persian wars. 

The fall of Athens. A. J. Church. Pel- 
oponnesian wars. 

Gorgo. Charles Kelsey Gaines. 
onnesian wars. 

Ben Hur. Lew Wallace. Time of Christ. 

Last days of Pompeii. Bulwer Lytton. 
First century. 

Andivius Hedulio. Edward Lucas White. 
The Roman empire. 

The conquered. Naomi Mitchison. The 
ancient Celts. 

Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. Coming of 
the barbarians. 

Beauty of the purple. 
vis. Byzantium. 

Roads from Rome (and other books). 
Anne C. E. Allinson. Classic cul- 
ture. 


Pelop- 


Wm. Stearns Da- 


Mediaeval Europe and the 


Chivalry 


Puck of Pook’s Hill. Rudyard Kipling. 
England from the Roman period. 
Story of King Arthur and his knights; 
Story of the champions of the Round 
Table; Story of Sir Launcelot and 
his companions; Story of the grail 


Age of 
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and the passing of Arthur; The 
merry adventures of Robin Hood. 
Howard Pyle. For younger readers. 
The roots of the mountains. William 
Morris. Primitive northern Europe. 
forest lovers. Maurice Hewlett. 
Age of the troubadours. 
God wills it. William Stearns Davis. A 
story of the First Crusade. 


The 


The talisman. Walter Scott. The cru- 
sades. 
Ivanhoe. Walter Scott. England under 


the Normans. 
Quentin Durward. Walter Scott. France 
at the close of the Middle Ages. 
Sir Nigel, and The white company. A. 
Conan Doyle. Hundred years war. 
The last of the barons. Bulwer Lytton. 
Fifteenth Century England. 
The black arrow. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Wars of the Roses. 


The Renaissance and the Age of Dis- 
covery 


Romola. George Eliot. Renaissance of 


Italy. 


The cloister and the hearth. Charles 


Reade. Renaissance in the North. 
Kenilworth. Walter Scott. Reign of 
Elizabeth. 


Westward ho! Charles Kingsley. The 
Spanish Armada. 

A gentleman of France. 
man. Seventeenth 
liers. 

Treasure island. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Pirates of the high seas. 


Stanley Wey- 
century cava- 


The Growth of Modern England 


Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 
lution of 1688. 

Henry Esmond. William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Age of Queen Anne. 

Rob Roy. Walter Scott. The Highlands 
and the Scottish wars. 

Heart of Midlothian. Walter Scott. 
Mid-eighteenth century Scotland. 
The vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Gold- 

smith. Eighteenth century. 
Pride and prejudice. Jane Austen. Late 
eighteenth century. 


Revo- 
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A tale of two cities. Charles Dickens. 
The French revolution. 

Vanity fair. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Early nineteenth century. 
Barchester towers. Anthony Trollope. 

Mid-eighteenth century. 
David Copperfield, and Pickwick Papers. 


Charles Dickens. Mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Kim. Rudyard Kipling. The British 
Empire. 


Allan Quatermain. H. Rider Haggard. 
The British Empire. 


The Growth of The United States 
The Leatherstocking tales, and The pilot. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 


The scarlet letter, and Mosses from an 
old manse. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Colonial New England. 
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The Virginians. William Makepeace 
Thackeray. French and Indian wars. 

The seats of the mighty, and The trail 
of the sword. Gilbert Parker. 
Struggle with France. 


Hugh Wynne: free Quaker. S. Weir 
Mitchell. Revolution. 

Two years before the mast. Richard 
H. Dana. Seafaring. 


Uncle Tom’s cabin. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Slavery question. 

Marching on. James Boyd. The Civil 
war. 

Tom Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn. 
Mark Twain. The Mississippi. 

The grandissimes. George W. Cable. 
The Creole South. 

Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Spanish Southwest. 

The Virginian. Owen Wister. The cow- 
boy west. 


The 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


On Work With Children 


The following compilation of articles 
that have appeared in the pages of the 
Library Journal, Libraries and the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin since Jan- 
uary, 1928, indicates the stress now 
placed on work with children. Per- 
haps it is significant of a trend of the 
times, also, that five of the contribu- 
tions, from Mr. Vitz, Dr. Charters, Mr. 
Reddick, Mr. Duff, and Mr. Reynolds, 
should be from men. Articles relating 
to work with schools have been sepa- 
rately listed as the second part of the 
compilation. 


Best books for young people. L. J. 53:- 
1033, Dec. 15, 1928. 


Selected by leading children’s li- 
brarians from the publications of last 
year. 


Book week. W. L. B. 24:3138-24, Dec. 
1928. 


Reports of what was done for Book 
week in Wisconsin libraries. 


A bookshelf for girls. W. L. B. 24:60— 


64, Mar. 1928. 


Eighteen lists of 10 novels sub- 
mitted by persons interested in the 
reading of young people, either as 
teachers or librarians, with a check 
list of all titles mentioned at the end. 


Charters, W. W. The books boys read. 
L. J. 58:481-83, June. 1928. 


Dime novel substitutes. Dr. Char- 
ters wrote to librarians in twenty- 
four cities asking for lists to sub- 
stitute for the dime novels; the same 
request to the same librarians was 
made ten years later, and again in 
another ten years. He compares the 
results of these twenty years. 


Children’s magazines of today. L. J. 
53:660-61, Aug. 1928. 


Discussion of children’s magazines. 


Coleman, Mrs. Thomas. Story-telling 
in the home. W. L. B. 24:132-33, 
May 1928. 


The stories to choose for telling in 
the home, and how to tell them. 
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Good reading for boys and girls. L. J. 
53:484-86, Jun. 1, 1928. 

A list compiled by the Kansas City, 
Mo. Public Library. Grouped by sub- 
ject. 


Hottes, F. E. comp. Selected list of 
children’s books of 1927-28. W. L. 
B. 24:284-85, Nov. 1928. 


Books for all ages. 


Lamb, S. D. Children’s editions sug- 
gested for exhibit. W. L. B. 
24:204-06, Jul. 1928. 


Good editions, and prices not pro- 
hibitive. 


Magazines for the children’s depart- 
ment. W. L. B. 24:12, Jan. 1928. 


A list that has proven satisfactory in 
children’s rooms. 


A children’s li- 
L. J. 53:3807-08, 


Muhlenfeld, Johanna. 
brary in Berlin. 
Apr. 1, 1928. 


Gives the beginnings of children’s 
libraries in Berlin, and discusses the 
reading of children. 


Newton, D. E. The intermediate in the 
library. L. J. 58:820-21, Oct. 1, 
1928. 


Organization of a book club for 
boys and girls. 


Pinney, Marie. The exceptional child 
and the library. L. J. 53:817-19, 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


The part of a librarian in choosing 
books for the prepsychotic child. 


Plays appropriate for book week. W. 
L. B. 24:2038-04, Jul. 1928. 


Book week plays, fairy tale plays 
and plays from favorite books. 


Pleased to meet you: a little book play. 
Libraries 33:488-90, Nov. 1928. 


The 
books. 


characters are taken from 


Power, E. L. The children’s library in 
a changing world. Libraries 
33:459-65, Nov. 1928. 

A paper read at the A. L. A. con- 
ference, June 2, 1928. The influence 
on children’s reading. 
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Rainey, Marie. Books in a__ hospital 
for crippled children. L. J. 
53:803-04, Oct. 1, 1928. 

The object and needs of a hospi- 
tal library for children. Tells of 
class work for certain patients. 


Reddick, George. Recent books for 
boys. L. J. 53:853-60, Oct. 15, 
1928. 


An annotated list suggested for ad- 
ditions to a military academy library, 
but good for any library. 

“Conquest of the air,” one phase of 
the list above, was published in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin for July, 
1928, p. 206-08. 


Reynolds, P. N. Poetry and the child. 
W. L. B. 24:1383-86, May, 1928. 


The value of poetry in aiding chil- 
dren in metrical expression. 


Roos, J. C. New books for young peo- 
ple in their teens. L. J. 53:581-85, 
Jul. 1928. 

A very good article, accompanied 
by a list by the head of the Steven- 
son room for young people, Cleve- 
land public library. 


Simonson, I. S. Child’s outlook upon 
life thru literature. L. J. 53:17-23, 
Jan. 1, 1928. 


The theme of this article is that 
literature is treasured because it 


holds the life, expressions, experi- 
ences, and great truths of genera- 
tions. 

Toys and games. W. L. B. 24:326, 


Dec. 1928. 

A list of books and pamphlets that 
may be obtained from the Educa- 
tional office of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 


Vitz, Carl. Standardization in work 
with children. L. J. 53:805-08, 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


Discusses helps and hindrances in 
standardization of work with chil- 
dren. The separate children’s room 
in libraries for children is also dis- 
cussed. 


Young people’s books of the current 
season. L. J. 53:809-16, Oct. 1, 
1928. 

An alphabetical list 
lisher and price. 


giving pub- 
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Zinkie, Marjorie. Library plays. L. J. 
53:314, Apr. 1, 1928. 
An annotated list of which some 
are juvenile and could well be adapted 
for Book week. 





Ayers, M. A. Easy books for the first 
and second grades. W. L. B. 
24:69-70, Mar. 1928. 


Inexpensive as well as easy. 


Briber, Florence. Denver school and 
library cooperation. L. J. 53:745—46, 
Sept. 15, 1928. 


A description of the Denver system. 


Burgess, H. M. Beaver country day 
school library. L. J. 53:442—45 
May 15, 1928. 

Description of the Beaver Country 
Day School library. Gives the fea- 
tures that make an atmosphere of 
beauty, charm and quiet. 


Dalphin, Marcia, comp. Books for 
commencement gifts for the elemen- 
tary school. W. L. B. 24:178-79, 
Jun. 1928. 


Books for older boys and girls. 


Dixon, V. M. A city system of school 
libraries. L. J. 58:742-45, Sept. 
15, 1928. 


The school library system of Des- 
Moines. 


Duff, J. C. The librarian and the jun- 
ior high school. L. J. 53:402-04, 
May 1, 1928. 

Emphasises the importance of the 
personality and training of the li- 
brarian. 


Essential aids for the high school li- 
brarian. W. L. B. 24:438-45, Feb. 
1928. 

From a paper by Irene Newman 
given at the Library Round Table 


meeting, Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 1927. 


Lesem, Josephine. State documents in 
the schools. L. J. 53:747-50; 
1043-45, Sept. 15, Dec. 15, 1928. 


Although Miss Lesem, who is teach- 
er of civics in the Senn High School 
of Chicago, emphasizes documents for 
Illinois, her suggestions may be ap- 
plied to those of any state. 
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Lovis, Marion. Supervision of school 
libraries in Detroit. L. J. 58:123—25, 
Feb. 1, 1928. 

Tells how this special department 
develops its own adaptation to the gen- 
eral scheme of the public library. 


The model high school library. W. L. 
B. 24:70-71, Mar. 1928. 

Lists the essentials in a well organ- 
ized high school library. 

A string map exhibit. W. L. B. 
24:112-13, Apr. 1928. 

The map used was Paine’s “Map of 
America’s Making.” A list of maps 
that might be used for exhibits is 
also given. Especially good _ for 
schools and intermediate departments. 

Witmer, E. M. Notes on library plan- 
ning in Denver public schools. L. 
J. 53:205-10, Mar. 1, 1928. 

The plans of libraries in the three 
types of schools in Denver, platoon 
schools, junior high schools and sen- 
ior high schools. 

Map of Adventures 

The Travel Club of Kosciuszko Park 
Branch has been touring the world in 
aeroplanes with the “Map of Adven- 
tures” as a guide. The planes were 
made of brightly colored bulletin paper 
and were equipped with wings, propel- 
lers, and thumb-tack motors. Half the 
fun was in naming them. “Flash” was 
the name for one boy’s plane because he 
was determined to complete his tour 
first—and he did. A little fifth-grader 
searched through the aviation books un- 
til he discovered that the “Curtis Scout” 
was one of the fastest planes in exist- 
ence. An itinerary card was made for 
each traveler and his course mapped out 
before he started to read. His plane 
followed him around on the map and 
was placed in the country about which 
he was reading. The books on the list 
were chosen for their relation to the 
different countries so that when the 
reader had completed his ten books he 
had some idea of the customs and man- 
ners of the people in about ten countries. 
The planes were placed in the hangar in 
the order in which the readers had com- 
pleted their trips. 

Staff News, Chicago Public Library 


eee 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Teaching The Use of Books and Libraries 


A Selected List of 12 Aids 


American Library Association. Educa- 


tion Committee. School Library 
yearbook, A. L. A. 


Part II outlines courses of instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries 
for elementary’ schools, junior and 
senior high schools, teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools and for colleges 
and universities. Helpful bibliogra- 
Phies for the instructor are included. 
Two volumes have been issued to 
date: 


Arnett, Lonna Dennis. Elements of li- 


brary methods. N. Y., Stechert, 
1925, 225p. $2. 


Based on a course of instruction in 
library methods as given in West 
Virginia University. Intended for 
students learning to use library to 
better advantage and for teachers in 
training who need some knowledge of 
library methods and work. Ques- 
tions for practice and review and 
some references for collateral read- 
ing are included. 


Brown, Zaidee. The library key. N. Y., 


H. W. Wilson Co. 75c a single copy. 
Special rate for quantity orders. 
Teacher’s Manual, 85c. In Press 
(March 1928) 


“Twelve lessons, including the ex- 
planatory material in ‘Find it Your- 
self’ enlarged and with more illus- 
trative material. Practical work in- 
cluded, also a_teacher’s' manual. 
Adapted for high school, normal 
school and college students, and adult 
education classes.””—Wilson Bulletin. 


Fay, Lucy E., and Eaton, Anne T. In- 


struction in the use of books and li- 
braries. 3d ed. rev. Boston, Faxon, 
1928. 456p. $3.25. 

A textbook for normal schools and 
colleges. Valuable source of mate- 
rial on: use of books; selection of 
books and children’s literature; ad- 
ministration of schoo! libraries. 


Flaherty, Martin Charles. How to use 


the dictionary. N. Y., Ronald, 1923, 
108p. $1.25. 


“Practical, compact information on 
what can be found in the dictionary 
besides the spelling, pronunciation, 
derivation and the _ definition of 
words. Gives suggestions on the se- 
lection of dictionaries . A use- 
ful book for teachers.”—Booklist. 


Hopkins, Florence M. Reference guides 


that should be known and how to 
use them. rev. ed. Detroit, Williard 
Co., 1919. 11 parts, paper 25c each. 


A series of eleven graded lessons, 
each in a separate pamphlet. The in- 
clusion of specimen pages from ref- 
erence books and the illustrative ex- 
amples are especially helpful fea- 
tures of these guides. 


Hutchins, Margaret. Guide to the use 


of libraries, by Margaret Hutchins 
and others. 3d ed. N. Y., H W. 
Wilson Co., 1925. 251p. $1.25. 


Intended as a textbook for college 
and university students, but is also a 
useful manual for librarians and _ in- 
structors. An appendix of 50 ref- 
erence books and a list for reference 
use in student activities are valuable 
additions to the 1925 edition. 

An abridged edition in pamphlet 
form was published in 1928. It “con- 
tains the essential matter included in 
above volume for use in institutions 
where little instruction is given.” 
80c paper; 10 or more copies in one 
order, 25¢c ea. 


Rice, Annie L. Outlines in dictionary 


study for fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades. Chicago, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1920. 77p. 60c. 


“These outlines have been prepared 
for the use of teachers in grades four 
to seven inclusive, and cover as much 
of the subject of dictionary study as 
can profitably be taught to pupils of 
these grades . . . The work as 
here outlined has been tested in ac- 
tual practice for some years.”—Preface. 
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Rice, Ole Saeter. Lessons on the use 
of books and libraries. Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1920. 176p. illus. 
$1.25. 

A practical textbook for the up- 
per grades and junior high schools. 


Illustrations and suggested practice 
problems are helpful. 


Scripture, Elizabeth. Find it yourself. 
A brief course in the use of books 
and libraries under the contract sys- 
tem, by Elizabeth Scripture and 
Margaret R. Greer. N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1927. paper, students ed. 
50c; teacher’s ed. 60c. 

“Aims to assist the librarian to 
conduct a class of instruction and 
carry on the necessary library rou- 
tine work at the same time. It is 
divided into seven lessons suitable 
either for outside work or classroom 
use.”’—Booklist. 


Severance, Henry Ormal. A library 
primer for high schools. 2d ed. rev. 


Columbia, Missouri, Lucas Bros., 
1927. 89p. $1.25. 
“To assist teacher-librarians and 


others in organization of high school 
libraries; useful to librarians of 
small public libraries.”—Booklist. 


Ward, Gilbert Oakley. The practical 
use of books and libraries; an ele- 
mentary manual. 4th ed. rev. and 
enl. Boston, Faxon, 1926. 1389p. $2. 


“It is intended for high school stu- 
dents and library apprentices who do 
not know how to use books and li- 
braries, and to serve as an outline 
for teachers or librarians acting as 
instructors.”—Booklist. 

J. W. L. 


Books on Teaching of Interest to 
Teacher-Librarians 


Coe. Law and freedom in the school. 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. 
Lull and Wilson. Redirection of high 
school instruction. Lippincott, 1921. 
Morrison. The practice of teaching. 
University of Chicago Press. 1926. 
Philadelphia, South Philadelphia high 
school for girls. Educating for re- 
sponsibility. Macmillan, 1926. 
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Stevenson. Project method of teaching. 
Macmillan, 1921. 

Stormzand. Progressive methods of 
teaching. Houghton, 1924. 


Publicity in the School Paper 


A library column in the school paper 
reaching as it does both teachers and 
students is a means of publicity that is 
made use of effectively by the enterpris- 
ing school librarian. Attractive book 
lists, interesting book reviews by stu- 
dents, items of local happenings in the 
library, all serve to keep the school li- 
brary in the foreground. The following 
excerpts are taken from school papers 
that have run library news notes: 


Our LIBRARY 


What is the first thing you think of 
when your next period is a study period 
and you haven’t anything to do? You 
say to yourself, “I’ll go to the library 
and do some reference work or get a 
new fiction book and enjoy myself.” 
Therefore the library serves you in two 
ways—it aids in your daily studies and 
provides entertainment in leisure mo- 
ments. Its aim is to give you the best, 
to help you, and to stimulate your in- 
terest in books. 

Because of the library instruction 
courses given last semester, we are now 
able to go in and find a book very 
quickly. Then too the librarian is al- 
ways willing to help you or to suggest a 
good book. New books are always called 
to our attention, and on the bulletin 
boards are current events, school news, 
foreign news, etc., which are very help- 
ful, especially in history classes. 
Stevens High School, Lancaster, Penna. 


LIBRARY WOULD APPRECIATE CLIPPINGS 


In the library is a clipping cabinet in 
which magazine and newspaper clippings 
are kept which the students may use for 
work on debates, essays, and general as- 
signment work concerning current top- 
ics. The librarian would like to receive 
clippings which may be of use in school 
work as well as magazines and papers 
containing a number of such clippings. 
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LIBRARY CLUB ORGANIZES 


On Tuesday morning, November 29, 
the Library Club had its first meeting 
and elected officers. Ninety girls have 
signed up for the club and will work in 
the following groups: Shelf-reading, 
discussion, clipping, magazine, and bul- 
letin board committees. The shelf-read- 
ing committee keeps the books in proper 
place on the shelves. The discussion 
committee looks after discussions for the 
meetings, secures the topics, and the per- 
sons to discuss them. The clipping com- 
mittee checks off the returned clippings 
at the desk and places them in the 
proper files. The magazine committee 
goes over the current magazines daily, 
and places them in their proper places. 
The bulletin board committee makes up 
bulletins on various subjects. They also 
help any project that has been started 
in the school by hunting up material for 
the persons working on the project. 
Altoona High School, Altoona, Penna. 


High School Library Clubs 


The membership of the Library Board 
of the Manitowoc High School is limited 
to twenty-five. Those who take the li- 
brary apprentice course for credit may 
become members if they wish. Other 
high school students may join, if ap- 
proved by the librarian and a majori- 
ty of the members. 

In addition to the usual officers: 
President, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, there is a history, a public- 
ity and an art committee. 

The history committee keeps a Libra- 
ry Log, which is a scrapbook in which 
are pasted all newspaper items regard- 
ing the library and its work, pictures 
of the library board each year and sam- 
ples which show as far as possible the 
activities of the library board. 

The art committee makes posters and 
puts up displays for special days. The 
publicity committee either writes up 
the library for the weekly school notes 
or furnishes material to the student to 
whom this work has been assigned in 
his English class. 
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The dues of the club are fifty cents a 
year. A short program is given at 
each meeting. The motto of the club 
is, “Something every day for the Li- 
brary.” 

Each member is assigned a definite 
task which will take only a few mo- 
ments but for which he is held respon- 
sible. Each time he performs the task 
assigned, he makes a check on a record 
sheet provided for the purpose and at 
each meeting he gives a report of his 
work in response to his name at roll 
call. 

In this way such work as the 
straightening and reading of shelves 
and the care of the library tables, 
chairs, curtains, pencil sharpeners, ink- 
well in the filling station, and daily 
newspapers is attended to. 

The board has a fund which is in- 
creased by means of sales, programs, 
etc. When this fund is_ sufficiently 
large something of real value is pur- 
chased for the library. We have re- 
cently purchased a_ sectional bookcase 
and the two books: Sandburg’s Lincoln 
and the Book of Anniversaries and 
Holidays just published by Miss Hazel- 
tine. We have ‘just given a library 
pageant and the proceeds will enable us 
to give an additional gift this year. 

EpitH Ruppock, Librarian. 


Staff Inventory 


Presented at a staff meeting at the 

Kenosha Library. 

Have I done my work to the best of 
my ability the past year? 

Have I assumed my own responsibility 
or shifted it to some one else when- 
ever I could? 

Am I prompt in keeping my schedule? 

When asked to change my regular 
schedule or regular routine of work, 
do I do it willingly? 

Do I work by the clock? 

Do I waste time by talking too much? 

Are mistakes in routine work due to 
my disturbing others who are try- 
ing to concentrate? 

Do I earn my whole salary or only a 
part of it? 
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Am I worthy of an increase in salary? 
Do I work just as well when the li- 
brarian is not in the building? 
Have I progressed professionally so as 

to be able to advance to a higher 


position when the opportunity 
arises? 

Is my own work so well organized and 
kept up-to-date that any one 


could take my place and carry on 
my work, assuming all necessary 
responsibilities? 

Have I helped the public’s attitude 
toward the library by my courteous 
and helpful service? 

Do I add to the esprit de corps of the 
staff? 

Am I loyal to the library and the mem- 
bers of the staff? 


Heilige Nacht 


An interesting account of a visit to 
Obendorf at Christmas time with the 
story of the writing of Heilige Nacht 
is contained in the December number 
of Fischer Edition News (J. Fischer 
and Bro., music publishers). It would 
make an attractive library pamphlet. 
One librarian reports having received 
several additional copies on request, and 
while the edition lasts, the publisher 
may be willing to supply others. Ad- 
dress, 119 West 40th St., New York. 


New Ideas in Publicity 


The Treasure Chest, something new 
in lists for boys and girls, comes from 
Des Moines, Iowa. The exterior shows 
a chest, iron banded, with locks and 
rings and decorative skull and _ cross- 
bones, while inside are to be found 
Fairy gold, Lucky  sixpences, Gold 
moidores, Spanish dubloons, Jewels of 
Ophir, and P.eces of eight. That the 
key to the chest is a library card is in- 
dicated on the back. 


Magazine binders in bright colors are 
now offered by Demco Library Supplies. 
Scarlet, emerald green and marine blue 
are the shades available. 


A series of new posters just issued 
by Demeco includes Nature and Animal 
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Stories, Radio, Aviation, Biography, 
Modern Poetry and Drama, and Busi- 
ness Books. All are attractively illus- 
trated, one that is particularly strik- 
ing showing a covered wagon with the 
caption “O Pioneers.” 


Everything for the School Library, 
almost a model in trade catalogs, comes 
from Gaylord Brothers. The catalog 
is well illustrated and conveniently ar- 
ranged for quick reference. 


New posters from Gaylord’s with sil- 
houette illustrations in black on gray or 
tan, feature Aviation, Books for girls, 
Detective stories, Book journeys, Scout 
stories, Drama and the stage and other 
popular subjects. 


The new table or desk bulletin boards 
put out by Gaylord will be found use- 
ful for display purposes in any libra- 
ry. A reference to Gaylord’s new 
Stylus will be found in the Library 
School notes in this issue. 


Service Rendered to Schools 
1926-1928 


The Traveling Library Department 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, knowing the inadequacies of the 
average school library makes a special 
effort to be of service to schools. This 
service is of three types—(i) Groups of 
twenty-seven books chosen from the 
State Reading Circle List for all grades 
of the rural school (2) Similar groups 
chosen from the High School Reading 
Circle List. (3) Boxes of fifty or 
more books for the use of the community 
—adult as well as children. 

During the last biennium this de- 
partment has sent to schools collec- 
tions including both reading circle 
groups and community boxes as follows: 








Year No. Schools No. Requests No. Vol. 
1926-27 919 1675 57,694 
1927-28 852 1494 49,557 
Total 4,774 3,169 107,251 


Besides the fixed collections mentioned 
above, literally thousands of books have 
been sent to schools through the indi- 
vidual service department. Among the 
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many requests which this department 
has filled for teachers throughout the 
state are included material for holiday 
celebrations, school entertainments and 
programs for parent-teacher association 
meetings; books on school gardens and 
sehool clubs; special reference books 
for history, science, and English class- 
es; material for contests and debates; 
books for teachers’ reading circle work; 
and many individual titles desired by 
pupils and teachers for school work. 


Boys and Girls and the Public Library 


_ Abstract from The Power of the Pub- 
lic Library by L. L. Dickerson, of the 
American Library Association, published 
in Religious Education. 


The Milwaukee Vocational School has 
prepared a challenging monograph on 
the reading interests of seven thousand 
young workers attending the school, boys 
and girls who are over fourteen years 
of age and under eighteen. The direct- 
ors of the survey made an inventory of 
the reading which the students had done 
during a period of six months prior to 
the investigation. This inventory, to- 
gether with the questionnaires answered 
anonymously by the students while in 
the class room, determined, to an ac- 
curate degree, the quality of the reading 
of this group. 

Three sources of reading interest were 
studied and compared—books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. The survey 
shows that the newspaper and in par- 
ticular the sensational newspaper, leads 
the list in point of interest. The maga- 
zine holds second place, and both boys 
and girls list as their favorite magazine 
one of the most sensational and lurid 
type which lays a false and exaggerated 
emphasis upon the sex interest. Books 
hold the least interest for these young 
readers, and one-third of the titles listed 
as favorites are not included in the book 
collection of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary because they are considered unfit 
for circulation, either from the adult or 
juvenile book shelves. 
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Realizing that the pupils of the school 
were in dire need of some direction in 
their reading, class room libraries were 
established by the school authorities and 
the books were supplied by the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. School rooms were 
equipped with book cases and a carefully 
selected collection of books was made 
easily and invitingly available. Those 
who wished to read for credit were given 
some recognition of their reading, but 
reading for credit was entirely volun- 
tary, the purpose of the experiment be- 
ing not credits but the reading of good 
books. This plan of putting books into 
the very hands of the boys and girls 
brought about, during a period of five 
months, a definite improvement in the 
quality of the students’ reading. Teach- 
ers reported that magazines of the lurid 
type were less in evidence than formerly, 
and that the manners of the children 
were being influenced for the better by 
the books they read. 


Scholarship Grants 
Education For Librarianship 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has set aside a fund for scholar- 
ship grants to persons preparing for 
library work. The amount available 
for the next school year is sufficient to 
provide for a limited number of ap- 
pointments. 


Purpose of the Grants 


The purpose of the grants is to en- 
able persons who already have had ex- 
perience in library work, and who have 
shown promise of capacity to contribute 
to the advancement of the library pro- 
fession, to pursue a year of study and 
research in library problems. Their 
work will be done not necessarily in 
residence but invariably in connection 
with an educational institution recog- 
nized as appropriate for supervising the 
study, and the results will be expected 
to constitute a definite contribution to 
library science or to the professional 
equipment of the librarian. 
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Stipend 


The stipend will be $1500 or more 
and will vary according to the require- 
ments of individual students. When 
warranted the stipend may be renewed 
a second year. 


Reports 


A report of the year’s work will be 
required from each person receiving ap- 
pointment. Theses or other productions 
will be subject to the disposition of the 
Advisory Group on Library Scholarship 
Grants as regards publication and dis- 
tribution. 


Application 


Each applicant should write a letter 
to the Advisory Group on Library 
Scholarship Grants, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, giv- 
ing information on the following points: 
a. Age; 

b. Record of college work, including name 
of college, dates, degrees, major sub- 


jects of study, relative standing in 
class, etc.; 
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Reading and speaking knowledge of 

foreign languages; 

. Training and experience in library 

work; other occupational experience; 

. Plan of proposed study in detail; 

Educational auspices under which ap- 
plicant desires to study; 

. Names and addresses of three persons 
who can speak on the basis of their 
own professional competence and 
from personal knowledge of the can- 
didate as to the candidate’s capac- 
ity (1) for library work and (2) 
for specific work outlined under (e) 
above. 


Applicants should not request persons 
named in section (g) to write directly 
to the Advisory Group. 

Photographs (preferably unmounted) 
of the applicant should be sent. 

The Advisory Group will welcome sug- 
gestions as to people who might be of- 
fered scholarships. 


R mp 2 oO 


Appointments 


Applications for scholarship grants 
for the school year 1929-30 should be 
filed before April 1, 1929. The Ad- 
visory Group and the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation will act on the applications before 
May 1 and applicants will be notified as 
soon as possible thereafter. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Class work was resumed on January 
8, after the holiday recess, and there 
were four weeks of study before the 
semester examinations, which were 
scheduled from January 29 to February 
4. The regular program was enriched 
by five speakers from the outside: Pro- 
fessor Bleyer gave his customary lec- 
ture on “Newspaper Publicity,” the 
class going to the School of Journalism 
for the appointment; Professor Beatty 
lectured as usual on “Continental Fic- 
tion,” as one of the appointments in 
book selection; Dr. Witte, in one of the 
reference periods, described the work 
of the Legislative Reference Library, 
the class later visiting the Library in 
groups to study its organization under 


the guidance of Mrs. Mary Moran 
Kirsch, W. L. S. ’22. The school is 
much indebted always to these col- 
leagues of other departments who give 
so freely of their time “for the good of 
the order.” Miss Long graciously re- 
ceived the class at the Traveling Li- 
brary Department, where she described 
its work, afterwards conducting a tour 
of inspection of its varied activities. 
Miss Smith of the Madison Free Li- 
brary presented her method of giving 
instruction in the use of the library to 
the eighth grade. On one afternoon a 
visit was paid to the catalog and or- 
der departments of the University Li- 
brary, where Miss Coddington and Miss 
Grover demonstrated the organiation 
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of the respective departments, the stu- 
dents later examining their details, also 
the foreign trade bibliographies. 

The class attended the inauguration 
of Governor Kohler at noon on Janu- 
ary 7, and were thrilled with the op- 
portunity of being part of a state 
function. They also had opportunity to 
hear Thomas A. Tallmadge in a lecture 
on “The Story of Architecture in 
America.” Since his book on the same 
subject will later be reviewed before the 
class by one of their number, it was a 
pleasant experience to hear the author 
expound his own subject. 

Field practice began with travel day 
on Tuesday, February 5, and ends eight 
weeks later on Wednesday, April 3. The 
work is most carefully planned to af- 
ford each student the experience need- 
ed to supplement both preparatory work 
and formal study in the Library School, 
thus linking actual practice under 
proper facilities with the theoretical 
and technical study of the first semes- 
ter. There was the usual _ excite- 
ment when the assignments for the for- 
ty-one members of the class were an- 
nounced early in January. A study of 
the list which follows reveals that 
twenty-one public libraries are cooper- 
ating with the School this year, also 
six college and teachers college libra- 
ries, and four state departments. 
Appleton—Lawrence College—Miss Robb, 


Miss Skemp: Miss Deschamps, Miss 
Schweitzer. 

Beloit College—Miss Collier, Miss Otter- 
son: Miss Buelow. 

Beloit Public—Miss Stroud: Miss Ryerson. 

Fond du Lac—Miss Dietz: Miss Crist. 

Green Bay—Miss Schindler: Miss Altpeter. 

Horicon—Miss Robb. 

Janesville—Miss Zabel: Miss Scheie, Miss 
Zwinggi. 

Jefferson—Miss Witmer: Miss Stroud. 

Kaukauna—Miss Buelow: Miss Gibson. 

Kenosha—Miss Gay: Miss Rogers. 

La Crosse—Mrs. Bertsche: Miss Rufsvold. 

Marinette—Miss Dragoo: Miss Peterson. 

Milwaukee. Marquette University.—Miss 
Leamer, Miss Scheie: Miss Dietz, Miss 
McDonald. 

Milwaukee. Public Library—Miss Allen, 
Miss Crew, Miss Deschamps, Miss 
Stech: Miss Churchill, Mr. Smith, 
Miss Zimmerman. 
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Milwaukee. Teachers College—Miss Gib- 
son: Miss Stanley. 

Monroe—Miss Rogers. 

Oshkosh—Miss Stanley: Miss Field. 

Pardeeville—Miss Bell: Miss Ottersen. 

Racine—Miss Furman: Miss Branson. 

Rice Lake—Miss Altpeter, Miss Crist: 
Mrs. Bertsche. 

Shawano—Miss Field: Miss Bell. 

Stevens Point—Teachers College—Miss 
Zwinggi: Miss Cox. 

Stoughton—Miss Peterson: Miss Witmer. 

Two Rivers—Miss Ryerson: Miss How- 
land. 

Waukesha—Carroll 
merman, 

Whitewater—Miss Bidwell, Miss Church- 
ill: Miss Ritchie, Miss Schindler. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Miss Schweitzer: Miss 
Skemp. 

Wisconsin 
Gay. 

Wisconsin Library Commission, Legisla- 
tive Reference Library—Miss Cox, 
Miss Ritchie, Mr. Smith: Miss Dragoo, 
Miss Furman, Miss Zabel. 

Traveling Library Dep’t.—Miss Branson, 
Miss Howland, Miss McDonald, Miss 
Rufsvold: Miss Allen, Miss Collier, 
Miss Crew, Miss Stech. 

Extension Circuit—Miss 
Leamer. 


College—Miss Zim- 


Agricultural Library—Miss 


Bidwell, Miss 


School Notes 


The axiom that “one new thing be 
gets another” was proved when the Li- 
brary School purchased eight new 
chairs to be used with the study table, 
the gift of the Class of 1929. The 
School has now three chairs per capita. 
Question—have we attained the stan- 
dard? Two noiseless typewriters have 
been added to the office equipment. 

The School is indebted to Senator 
Blaine for a copy of Art and Artists of 
the Capitol of the United States of Amer- 
ica, an exhaustive account of the building 
of the Capitol and its architects, and of 
the statutes, paintings, portraits, busts, 
mural decorations and other works of 
art that adorn it. The book is richly 


illustrated. It is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the School’s reference collec- 
tion. 


The students had opportunity to try 
Gaylord Brothers’ new transfer paper 
to letter the books which they had re- 
backed during book repairing practice. 
They were all enthusiastic about this 
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new process, where the pigment is 
burned into the surface with a heated 
stylus. 

Two welcome callers during Janu- 
ary brought a fresh viewpoint: Miss 
Florence T. Blunt, assistant professor, 
Simmons College Library School, paid 
a visit en route to the Pacific coast on 
a tour of library visiting; it was a 
pleasure to show her our equipment and 
to discuss library school problems with 
her. She was so good as to speak to 
the class on the organization and work 
of Simmons College Library School. 
Senator Hatton, a former chairman of 
the Free Library Commission, and al- 
ways deeply interested in the school, 
dropped in on January 23, attended some 
classes, and spoke on_ personality, 
especially how to improve one’s person- 
ality. 

As a January project in publicity, 
Miss King divided the class into four 
sections, each responsible for book dis- 
plays to invite to new and different 
things in reading; these displays were 
arranged in the foyer over a period of 
two weeks, and attracted much atten- 
tion. The subjects were “Afternoon 
Tea,” “Sea Tales,” “The play’s the 
thing,” and “Winter Sports.” Each ex- 
hibit was attractively arranged, the 
books well selected, and the accompany- 
ing objects such as to attract attention 
and thereby enlarge the publicity value 
of the ensemble. It was expected that 
a vote would be cast to determine the 
best exhibit but it was informally de- 
cided that all were equally good. 

The Oconomowoc Public Library, 
Anna R. Jones, librarian, generously 
loaned its copy of The Book of the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House to the School that 
the students might have the pleasure of 
examining this charming work, of 
which only 1500 copies were published. 
The work consists of two quarto vol- 
umes, of some 300 pages each, and is 
fully illustrated; the second volume de- 
voted to the library of the Dolls’ House, 
proved of especial interest. Miss Reely 
had seen the Dolls’ House itself on her 
recent trip to England, and added the 
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account of her visit to the showing of 
the volumes. The Oconomowoc Library 
received copy No. 476 as a gift from 
one of its interested patrons, Mrs. 
Charles Kohl. 

The bibliographies compiled by the 
students as one of the requirements for 
graduation are much in demand since 
many of the subjects are so recent that 
they have not before been developed 
bibliographically. Every year libraries 
from all parts of the country and from 
Canada send for copies for their own 
shelves, but since the School has only 
the original typewritten copy, service 
is given by lending the original for lo- 
cal copying. Frequently a bibliography 
travels from library to library for a 
year or more, while others are out for a 
shorter time. Among those most in 
demand this year are: “Elimination of 
railroad grade crossings,” by Dagny 
Borge, ’25; “Books about books,” by 
Dorothy M. Fenton, ’24; “European 
corn borer,” by A. Louise Flett, ’28; 
“Flood control,” by Agnes Hanson, ’28; 
“Improvements in farm conveniences,” 
by Meribah Hazen, ’28; “Legal status 
of women in the United States,” by 
Madge McLaughlin, ’24; “Condition of 
agriculture in the United States and 
measures for its improvement,” by 
Laura Makepeace, ’28; “Fraud as prac- 
ticed on the public” by Anne Strlekar, 
28. 

Two bibliographies prepared by mem- 
bers of the Class of 1928 that were pub- 
lished in the Library Journal of Oct. 15 
and Nov. 1 are: “Recent books for 
boys,” by George Reddick, and “500 
books for use in a hospital library,” by 
Sarah D. Lamb have been used exten- 
sively and much appreciated, according 
to reports received at the School. 

Lathrop E. Smith, a long time friend 
of the School, died December 29, 1928, 
aged 92 years. The home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith housed annually a group of 
students from 1910 until the time of her 
last illness; see Bulletin, May 1927, p. 
130, for notice of her death. Mr. Smith 
was an early graduate of Beloit. All who 
came in touch with him gained much 
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for themselves as he had much to give 
from the rich experiences of his long 
life, his culture, and his philosophy of 
living. He started in life as a journey- 
man printer, and later was an editor 
and publisher of newspapers. Among 
the many contacts of his broad expe- 
rience he treasured most of his meeting 
with Lincoln, hearing one of his 
speeches, and reporting it for the paper. 


Alumni Notes 


Elizabeth H. Dexter, ’11, is chief 
psychiatric social worker, Newark (N. 
J.) Public School Child Guidance 
Clinic. Miss Dexter is the author of an 
article in Mental Hygiene for April 
1928, “Treatment of the Child through 
the School Environment.” 

Mrs. Mabel Smith Williams, ’11, is 
living now in Amarillo, Texas, Apt. 
406, Talmage Place. Since she mar- 
ried an engineer, her address often 
changes. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kelly Menger, 18, ac- 
cepted a position in the cataloging de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary in January. 

Margaret A. Wade, ’18, librarian of 
the Public ‘Library, Anderson, Ind., 
writes of the remodeling and enlarg- 
ing of the library building during the 
summer. The improvements include a 
new children’s room and a new refer- 
ence room where the children’s depart- 
ment had been, also a new staff room. 
“We call the children’s department the 
‘Peter Pan Room’. It has a_ green 
door, which Lois Ringo (W. L. S. ’27) 
and I did ourselves, with two little 
green lanterns and a swinging green 
sign, a fireplace, with a bench at each 
side. Since Miss Tanke has joined our 
staff, and there are now three Wiscon- 
sin graduates to do things, we ought to 
accomplish something.” 
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Eda Tanke, ’20, who has been assist- 
ing her father in his business for a 
number of years at their home in Pen- 
dleton, Ind., has accepted the position 
of reference librarian on the staff of 
the Public Library, Anderson, Ind. 

Margaret M. Ream, ’24, assistant on 
the staff of the Green Bay Public Li- 
brary, resigned in January to accept a 
position in the branch department of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. She 
has been assigned to the Homewood 
Branch. 

Marjorie A. Lidbeck, ’28, joined the 
staff of the Madison Free Library as a 
general assistant on January 15. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


The nominating committee submits the 
following list of names to be voted on 
for officers of the Association for the 
year 1929-30: 


For President 
Miss Elizabeth Ohr, 716 
Miss Mary Belle Nethercutt, 713 


For Vice President 
Mrs. Alice Hudson Wittwer, ’22 
Miss Martha B. Merrell, ’27 


For Secretary 
Miss Alma M. Runge, ’23 
Miss Alice Divelbess, ’26 
For Treasurer 
Miss Johanna Klingholz, ’19 
Miss Mary R. Martin, ’23 
Some of the Association members 
believe that it would be advisable, when- 
ever possible, to re-elect officers once or 
twice. This committee agrees with 
that opinion and therefore submits the 
name of the present incumbent as the 
first name under each group. 
ELLEN A. HOFFMAN, chairman. 
LeTHA M. DAVIDSON 
Lois M. RINGO 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, Round the Circle Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 


Annual reports are interesting to others, though by librarians, as the time 
comes to prepare them, they are often dreaded. The annual reports which have 
come to the editor’s desk have in most cases shown a gain in the circulation of 
books for the year 1928. Fond du Lac reported a circulation of 242,377 books in 
1928 against a total of 229,681 for the previous year. This gain is exclusive of 
the county circulation. The county circulation for the year was 21,758, bring- 
ing the total circulation up to 264,135. The juvenile department at the main 
library showed a gain of 1,016 over the number of books circulated in 1927, but 
the entire department suffered a loss of 2,064. This is attributed to the epidemic 
of flu. 

Janesville reports 1928 to be the most active year it has ever known. 128,292 
books were circulated, double the number circulated 10 years ago and 14,468 more 
than circulated in 1927. Jefferson boasts a banner year with a circula- 
tion of 24,960 being 2,421 over the previous banner year. Miss Hornibrook of 
Kaukauna reports 26,238 books issued, a decrease from 1926, when 27,180 books 
were issued, and from 1927, when the circulation was 27,968. Miss Hornibrook 
also declares the decrease to be due to the epidemic of flu. Almost half of the 
total circulation of 1928 was juvenile—11,812. 

With an official population of 7,214 in Menasha, 5,611 library cards were held. 
All circulation records were broken with a total of 73,321, a gain of 10,153. The 
month of November was the busiest month of the year when 9,183 books were 
issued; the largest circulation for any one month the library ever had. The cir- 
culation in New London for 1928 was 478 less than the 35,258 books circulated 
in 1927. The Park Falls report shows that in 1928 the circulation was increased 
by 2,384; 25,602 books being issued. Of this number 13,851 were loaned to adults 
and 289 were foreign. 302 clippings, pictures and other materials were also loaned. 

In a letter written early in January Miss MacGeorge says: “The year was 
a banner year for Rice Lake. When I tell them about it, here in Rice Lake, they 
smile and say “That’s fine” but they do not realize how much work it takes to 
put over a gain of 5000. The circulation for 1928 was 41,921. That is 5,188 
more than 1927 which had 36,733. 1924, which was the largest year (previous 
to 1928) had a total of 37,203. So you see that this is something to be proud of. 
The gain was general. Not so much in the Children’s Department, but still 
some. In the adult circulation the total for the year was 23,030, 1927 had 
19,601. Was not that fine? There was a gain of about 500 in the adult fiction. 
Last year there was (1927) a gain of 700 in the adult non-fiction which we think 
is pretty good.” 

Circulation of books at the Stoughton Public Library increased more than 
5000 during 1928 over 1927. The total circulation for 1928 was 30,965. During 
the year the number of borrowers increased 199. In Watertown the library showed 
a gain of 13,117 circulation in 1928, the total being 76,181. The total number of 
card holders at the end of 1928 was 4,671; 601 of these being nonresidents of the 
city. The annual report of the Sheboygan Public Library shows a gain of 23,352 
books circulated over those in 1927. 169,192 were borrowed in 1928; 89,448 being 
adult. 

Many libraries reported a decrease in circulation for the month of December, 
due no doubt to the epidemic. 
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Barron. The library is planning sev- 
eral “good will’ tours for the winter 
months. The first will be South Amer- 
ica. 

The Boy Scouts book shelf is a new 
thing in the library. It is a shelf re- 
served for books which Boy Scouts en- 
joy reading. 


Burlington. During the first month 
that the picture collection has been 
open to the public 26 pictures were bor- 
rowed. 


Fond du Lac. The entire public doc- 
ument collection was reorganized dur- 
ing the past year and is now easily ac- 
cessible for reference work. 

A collection of books on winter sports 
was on exhibit early in the year. Books 
in the display described popular out- 
door sports and how to play them. 


Green Bay. Library news is broad- 
casted over the radio, station WHBY of 
St. Norbert’s College, De Pere, on 
Thursday evenings at 7 o’clock. The li- 
brary prepares the material and the sta- 
tion broadcasts it. 

An exhibit of books on sailing ships, 
stories of the sea, and also books to 
help the reader in tracing the history 
of ships, marked by an attractive pos- 
ter, was prepared in January. 


Kaukauna. $1000 has been appropri- 
ated for the purchase of books. 


La Crosse. Lilly M. Borresen gave a 
talk on “Children’s Books” at the De- 
cember meeting of Franklin Parent- 
Teacher Association. Sarah Lamb had 
charge of the meeting of the contempo- 
rary literature group of the College 
Club. The topic for discussion was Sher- 
wood Anderson. 


Menasha. Mrs. B. A. Berglund has 
taken some of the work of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Auer, since Mrs. Auer was forced 
to give up her work to care for a son 
born in November. Marcella Kelly as- 
sists in the library several evenings a 
week. 

H. E. Trilling, a member of the board 
since the establishment of the library, 
has been very ill for several weeks. 
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Milwaukee. Loyal Durand, a member 
of the library board discovered among 
his family relics the first minute book 
of the Young Men’s Association of the 
City of Milwaukee, the organization 
which founded what is now the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. If this had been 
discovered a year sooner, the library 
could have celebrated its 80th birthday 
on February 5, 1928. 

Mariam Tompkins will review recent 
literature once a month when the book 
review class of the Marquette Woman’s 
League meets. 

An exhibit on John Bunyan was 
placed in the literature room the first 
week in January. 


Mineral Point. The Board of Trustees 
voted to charge an annual fee of $1.00 
to out-of-town borrowers. This does 
not apply to out-of-town students in 
the public schools. 


New London. Seventy-two pictures 
were prepared for use in the schools in 
connection with picture study. 


Oconto. The members of the new li- 
brary board are: Dr. C. E. Armstrong, 
Mrs. Gertrude Scofield, Mrs. C. J. Ouel- 
lette, Julius Riewe, Giles V. Megan, F. 
J. Horak. 


Oshkosh. Harriet Love spent some 
time at her home in Independence, 
Kansas, during the holidays. 


Racine. “Czecho-Slovakia, the Lion 
Hearted,” “The Conquest of Fear” and 
“The Sea Raids of a Friendly Enemy” 
are three free lectures which have been 
arranged for January. In connection 
with the first, by Stella Marek Cushing, 
was an exhibition of Czecho-Slovakian 
embroidery and other art objects. Dr. 
Lewis Browne gave the second and 
Count Felix von Luckner delivered the 
third lecture, January 29. 

Blanche Williams has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as head librarian in the 
De Kalb (Illinois) Public Library. 

For the convenience of patrons, the 
regular loan period on adult books was 
extended on January 1 from two weeks 
to four weeks and renewals abolished. 
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Rice Lake. “There is a new magazine 
rack in the Children’s Room, a new 
reading lamp on the main desk, a read- 
ing lamp in the office, three new stack 
lights to light the non-fiction shelves. 
A rental collection has been started. 
The cataloging has been kept up better 
this year than ever before, thanks to 
L. C. cards,” writes Miss MacGeorge. 


Superior. The Christmas story hour 
was attended by 400 children. A pho- 
tograph of the gathering appeared on 
the first page of the Christmas issue of 
the Superior Evening Telegram. 

The circulation of foreign books was 
more than doubled during December 
1928. 

Miss Grace Hacker, a graduate of the 
Superior State Normal College, has been 
appointed general assistant. 


Waupaca. At the annual meeting of 
the board held early in January, Mrs. 
W. C. Baldwin was re-elected presi- 
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dent; Mrs. I. Hansen, vice president; C. 
H. Hansen, treasurer; and Mrs. B. 
Chamberlain, secretary. 

Wauwatosa. A. W. Smith, W. H. Per- 
ry, and Mrs. W. Karll were reappointed 
to the library board by Mayor A. C. 
Hanson. 


Lists of new books with reviews or 
annotations have been received from: 


Antigo Neillsville 
Baraboo New London 
Clinton Port Washington 
Fond du Lac Racine 

Jefferson Superior 
Marshfield Waupun 


Lists on special subjects: 


Eau Claire Children’s books 
Green Bay South America 
Watertown German books 


Lists by author and title: 


Barron Oshkosh 


Burlington Park Falls 
Fennimore Stone Lake 
Hartland Stoughton 
Hudson Sturgeon Bay 
Merrill Whitewater 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Bibliography 


Bacon, Corinne, ed. Standard Catalog 
for public libraries: Social Sciences 
section; Supplement. 1928  25p. 
Wilson, $.50. 300 

Announced as the first annual supplement 
to the second edition. Lists 149 titles, 
with additional titles in notes. Its value 
in keeping collection up to date will be 
readily recognized. 


Sears, Minnie Earl, ed. Standard cata- 


log for public libraries; Fine Arts 
Section. 1928. 191p. Wilson, $2. 
016.7 


This arrangement of 1200 titles in the 
Fine Arts fills in a gap in book selection 
aids. The selection has been made with 
medium and small libraries in mind, and 
books for first purchase by small libraries 
are starred. Books on costume are in- 
cluded, following the regular sections of the 
700’s. A full analytical index adds to the 
usefulness of the work. 





Biography section; 
ment. 1928. 


First supple- 
14p. Wilson, 50c. 

016.92 or 920 
A supplement listing 95 titles. 


Religion and Ethics 


Ernst, M. L. and Seagle, William. To 
the pure: a study of obscenity and 
the censor. 1928. 3386p. Viking, 
$3. 176.8 

Definitions of obscenity, the ridiculous 

eontradictions and ineffectualities of the ob- 
scenity laws, and the flounderings of the 
courts are discussed by two lawyers in 
this study of a modern problem. Such chap- 
ters as the enigmas of literary decency, 
The subterranean censorship, Sex control, 
The critic as expert, An appeal to science, 
and Changing fashions in obscenity, indi- 
cate the character of the material, and the 
whole work, though confusing in its major 
impression, is remarkable for its extensive 
analysis of cases where books have been 
under scrutiny. 


Fiske, George Walter. The changing 
family. 1928. 324p. Harper, $2.25. 


173.7 
Altho the emphasis first and last is on 
the religious factor, the author gives thor- 


oughly rounded attenton to social and 
other aspects of family life today. He is 
especially good on the problems of young 
people. 


Fiske, Charles. Confessions of a puz- 
zled parson. 1928. 273p. Scribner, 
$2. 204 


Papers reprinted from MHarper’s, Scrib- 
ner’s and other magazines, with such titles 
as: ‘The church and the law, Saving souls 
through church suppers, Creeds and Chris- 
tian unity, Companionate marriage, The 
new home and the new woman. By the 
Methodist bishop of central New York. 

See Booklist 25:148, Jan. ’29. 


Rich, Margaret E. ed. Family life to- 
day. 1928. 244p. Houghton, $2.50. 
173.7 


Papers presented at a conference of so- 
cial workers held in Buffalo in 1927. Edu- 
cation for family life, by Ernest R. Groves; 
the concern of the community with mar- 
riage, by Mary E. Richmond; The Chang- 
ing basis of family support and expendi- 
ture, by Paul H. Douglas; and New tools 
of leisure, by Karl De Schweinitz are among 
the worth-while contributions. 


Marchant, Sir James. If I had only one 
sermon to preach. 1928. 307p. 
Harper $2.50. 252 


Twenty sermons by English preachers. 
Buy where volumes of sermons circulate 
well, 


See Booklist 25:148 Jan. ’29. 


Social Sciences 


Harlow, Alvin E. Old post bags. 1928. 
500p. illus. Appleton, $5. 383 


The story of the beginning and develop- 
ment of mail service carried out through 
such fascinating chapter titles as: Letters 
and letter carrying of the Middle Ages, 
British posts to the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury, The overland route to India, Early 
colonial posts in America, The coming of the 
railroad, The era of cheaper postage, Ocean 
mail, Stamps and letter writing equipment, 
Postmen of the air. Fully illustrated thru- 
out with pictures that tell a story in them- 
selves. Useful for reading or reference. 
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Naumburg, Margaret. The child and the 
world. 1928. 328p. Harcourt, $3.50. 
370.1 


A good discussion of the modern school 
in the form of dialogs between the director 
of a modern school, or the pupils, teachers, 
physicians, psychologists and others. The 
author is founder of the Walden School and 
the work is authoritative and stimulating. 


Yard, Robert Sterling. Our 
lands. 1928, 360p. _ illus. 
ner, $5. 

The author, who is known for other 
works on the national parks, gives in this 
book a general survey of our federal pos- 
sessions, public domain, national forests, 
national parks and monuments, with chap- 
ters also on reclaiming the desert, water 
power resources, our Indian wards and the 
of wild life. 


federal 
Serib- 
336.1 


conservation 


Language 


McKnight, George H. Modern English 
in the making. 1928. 590p. Ap- 


pleton, $4. 420.9 
Traces the changes in language from 
Early English down to the present. Has 


an interesting chapter on Beginnings of 
American English. Sufficiently popular for 
general public library use. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Allen, Elmer L. Model airplanes; how 
to build and fly them. 1928. 326p. 
illus. Stokes, $3.50. 629.13 

Specific directions and plans for building 
airplanes, both racing models and facsimile 
models to scale of famous machines, includ- 
ing the Curtiss Jennie and Lindbergh’s Spir- 
it of St. Louis. 

See Booklist 25:169, Jan. '29. 


Cherington, Paul T. The consumer looks 
at advertising. 1928. 196p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 659.1 

Attacking the question, Is advertising an 
economic waste, the author replies to some 
recent critics, chiefly Stuart Chase, altho 
names are not mentioned. He also brings in 
the question of certain unadvertised profes- 
sions, notably medicine and law. 


Durstine, Roy Sarles. This advertising 


business. 1928. 3381p. Scribner, $3. 
659.1 
“Breezy, informative articles on the ad- 


vertising business from the inside, written 
by a partner in one of the large New York 
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advertising agencies.” (Book Review Di- 

gest) Partly reprinted from magazines. 

High-priced. 

Franklin, Richard B. and Larrabee, C. B. 
Packages that sell. 1928.  302p. 
Harper, $5. 658.78 


Takes up a new aspect of modern mer- 
chandising, the container and its relation to 


sales. Of especial interest to students of 
advertising and salesmanship but with its 
many illustrations has considerable general 


interest as well. 


Goldstein, Benjamin F. Marketing, a 
farmer’s problem. 1928. 330p. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 631.18 

An interpretation of the marketing prob- 
lem of agriculture from a legal viewpoint. 

Based largely on legal cases. Written in an 

easy popular style and presents historical 

material usually lacking in books on the 


subject. 

Haggard, H. H. What you should know 
about health and _ disease. 1928. 
5388p. Harper, $5. 616 


A good physiology for the layman, by a 
professor at Yale. 
See Booklist 24:351, June ’28. 


Hohman, E. P. The American whale- 
man. 1928. 355p._ illus. Long- 
mans, $5. 639.2 

A careful history of American whaling, 
from its European background, 1000 A. D., 
to its zenith, 1840-60, and subsequent de- 
cline, treating the subjects in such chapters 
as: Whaling in the colonies, At sea: on the 
whaling grounds, Hazards and compensa- 
tions, and Debts and credits. Lively illustra- 
tions and quotations from diaries and log- 
books add much to the interest of the work. 

Will be enjoyed by readers of Melville’s 

Moby Dick; frequent quotations from this 

classic are included. For larger libraries. 


Lippincott, Isaac. What the farmer 


needs. 1928. 200p. Appleton, $2. 

631.1 

A discussion of farm relief measures 
showing their weaknesses. The author 


compares agricultural with industrial prob- 
lems and through analogy suggests some 
lines of relief for individual farmers. 


Phillips, E. F. Bee keeping. new ed. 
1928. 490p. Macmillan, $4. 638 
Recommended as the best book on the 
subject. In this edition is brought up to 
date in several particulars, but the previous 
edition is still good. 
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Schmidt, G. A. Efficiency in vocational 
education in agriculture. 1928. 
3814p. Century, $2.25. 630.7 


A good book for supervisors and teachers 
of agriculture in secondary schools. 


Seltzer, Lawrence H. A _ financial his- 


tory of the automobile industry. 
1928. 297p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
629.2 


“A study of the ways in which the leading 
producers of automobiles have met their cap- 
ital requirements.’”’ One of the five parts is 
devoted to Ford, one to General Motors. 

See Booklist 25:59 Nov. ’28. 


Wisehart, M. K. Marvels of science. 
1928. 254p. Century, $2.50 504 


Popular scientific articles reprinted large- 
ly from the American Magazine. One on 
the Bureau of Standards appeared in Popu- 
lar Science. Good for high school use. 


Wrinch, Muriel. Your children. 1928. 
251p. Stokes, $2. 649.1 


A good book on the mental training of the 
pre-school child, for mothers of average 
ability. Has a good first chapter on The 
mother’s psychology. Some chapters have 
appeared in Good Housekeeping. 


Fine Arts 


Clark, James L. Trails of the hunted. 
1928. 310p. illus. Little, $4. 799 


Wild animal hunting in Africa, Asia and 
North America from the viewpoint of a mu- 
seum expert in mounting and _ sculpture. 
Not a single connected narrative, but scat- 
tered description of the work of obtaining 
animals of certain localities. Expensive for 
the material it contains, altho it does cover 
much territory. Well illustrated. 


Gould, Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen. 
iod furniture handbook. 1928. 
271p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 749 

Very definitely what it claims to be, a 
handbook, following a brief historical sum- 
mary of each style with a detailed outline 
of its characteristics. Very useful for ref- 
erence. 


The per- 


Grey, Zane. Tales of fresh-water fish- 
ing. 1928. 227p. illus. Harper, 
$6. 799 

Fishing adventures in various parts of the 
United States, east and west, beautifully il- 
lustrated from the author’s photographs. 
See Booklist 25:152, Jan. ’29. 
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Honey, W. B. Old English porcelain, 
1928. 291p. illus. Harcourt, $6. 
738 
Written by an official of the department 
of ceramics, Victoria and Albert museum, 
this handbook carries authority. Describes 
the characteristics of fifteen makes of porce- 
lain, with accompanying illustrations. 


Krows, Arthur E. Equipment for stage 


production. 1928. 152p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 792 
A practical handbook in which definite 


directions are ably supplemented by graphic 
sketch drawings by the author. Well in- 
dexed for quick reference. 


Krows, Arthur E. Playwriting for 
profit. 1928. 549p. Longmans, 
$3.50. 792 


The student of the drama as well as the 
playwright will find this book worth study. 
yoes into the subject of play construction 
quite exhaustively and is well indexed. 
Does not consider the marketing of plays as 
the title might imply. 


Starett, W. A. Skyscrapers and_ the 
men who build them. 1928. 347p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 721 


Especially valuable on the structural side 
of skyscraper development. Fully illustrat- 
ed with photographs that ably supplement 
the text. 


Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell and Hickerson, Har- 
old. Gods of the lightning. 1928. 
187p. Longmans, $2.50. 812 or 822 

Contains two plays; Gods of the lightning, 
the play suggested by Sacco and Vanzetti, 
and Outside looking in, the dramatization 
of Jim Tully’s Beggars of life. 





Frost, Robert. Selected poems. 1928. 
213p. Holt, $2.50. 
West-Running brook. 1928. 64p. 
Holt, $2.50. 811 or 821 


The selections have been wisely made and 
the best of Frost’s poetry, both lyric and 
narrative, seems to be in this book. The 
new poems in the second volume are charm- 
ing but of slighter value. The book itself 
is beautifully made up with wood cuts by 
J. J. Lankes. 


Gaw, Allison and Gaw, Ethelean T. and 
others. Pharaoh’s daughter, and oth- 
er Biblical plays. 1928. 261p. il- 
lus. Longmans, $2. 808.2 


Pharaoh’s daughter, a play in three acts, 
was the prize winning religious play in the 
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1927 Drama league contest. Several illus- 
trations from a production by the Pasadena 
Community Players show costumes and set- 
ting. The making of a king, by Lindsey 
Barbee, and Ruth of Moab, by Mina R. 
Maxfield, two short plays are included. 


Goin’ home, and other plays of the 1927 
contest. 1928. 295p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 808.2 


Ranson Rideout’s play, winner of the 1927 
Drama League contest, presents so many 
aspects of the negro question that it is as 
much a contribution to sociology as to 
drama. Other plays included from the con- 
test are The millionaire, Strings, The ma- 
chine age, Spring sluicing, and Roads. 


Manly, John N. and Rickert, Edith. 
Contemporary’ British literature, 
rev. ed. 1928. 3845p. Harcourt, $2. 

820.8 


This work has been generously revised, 
with many additions, both of new names 
and new features. Among the latter are an 
introduction: How to use this book; chap- 
ters on The new drama, the new novel, the 
new poetry, an expansion of the index, with 
such classifications as, philosophers, travel- 
ers, biographers and historians. 


Marble, Annie Russell. A study of the 
modern novel. 1928. 440p. Apple- 
ton, $3.50. 823 


Under the headings: History and ro- 
mance, Fantasy and mystery, Characteriza- 
tion, Revolt and escape, Whimsicality and 
humor, the author studies first the British 
then the American novel. Individual au- 
thors are studied under each topic, with 
bibliographies and references admirably ar- 
ranged for study club use. Quite compre- 
hensive also. 


O’Brien, Edward J. ed. The best short 
stories of 1928. 429p. Dodd, $2.50. 
808.3 


In explaining his choice of stories, the 
editor quotes a Frenchman who said of 
Lindbergh, “He did not know how to talk 
but simply crossed the Atlantic in a straight 
line.’ The writers Mr. O’Brien most ad- 
mires are those ‘‘who did not know how to 
talk, but simply crossed the border land of 
experience in a straight line.” Among those 
included this year are a number of young 
writers who add a touch of freshness to the 
volume. Larger libraries will want also The 
Best British short stories, in which a num- 
ber of well known writers are represented. 
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Blind. a play in three 


130p. Harper, $2.50. 
822 


A very interesting combination of realism 
and mysticism. A good play for clubs or 
other groups to read aloud. Suited for 
Christmas programs. 


Oliver, Lawrence. 
acts. 1928. 


One-act plays for stage and study. 4th 
series. 1928. 3870p. French, $3.15. 
808.2 


A collection of twenty-two one act plays, 
interesting for reading or suitable for act- 
ing. The inclusion of a number of comedies 
commends the volume to amateurs. 


The unknown warrior. 
1928. 289p. Century, $2.50. 842 


From the French has come a very dis- 
tinctive drama of the war. Only three char- 
acters—a young French soldier, his fiancee 
and his father. Only a few hours of pre- 
cious leave after fourteen months at the 
front, but in those few hours we see the soul 
of the soldier bared and with it the most 
merciless picture of war and its influence. 
Beautifully written. 


Seboyar, Gerald E. and Brosius, R. F. 
Readings in European literature. 
1928. 876p. Crofts, $4.50. 808.8 

Selections from European literature from 

Homer to Gorky and Andreyef. The wide 
and representative variety of the selections, 
the inclusion of material not easily available 
elsewhere, the inclusion of complete works in 
many cases, and the good reading text make 
it an admirable library purchase. 


Raynal, Paul. 


History and Travel 


Anderson, Isabel. Circling South Amer- 
ica. 1928. 214p. illus. Marshall 
Jones, $4, 918 

An informal account of a tour around 

South America on a cruise ship. The route 

passed thru the canal, down the west coast, 

thru the Straits of Magellan and back up 
the east coast. Altho such tours are not yet 
common any reader who thinks of visiting 

South America will find much of interest in 

the book, as will the reader who enjoys 

pleasant, chatty travel talk. Well illus- 
trated. 


Appel, Joseph H. Africa’s white magic. 
1928. 166p. illus. Harper, $3. 

916 

Observations of a tourist in Africa enter- 

tainingly presented. The author tells what 

he saw, without offering opinion or interpre- 
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tation. The old slave coast, Cape Town, 
Kimberley, Johannesburg, Victoria Falls, 
Durban, Mozambique, and Mombasa are 
among the points visited. High priced for 


its make-up and size. 


Breakenridge, William M. Helldorado. 
1928. 256p. illus. Houghton, $4. 

979.1 

A contribution to the history of the old 

west (Arizona) with character sketches of 

outlaws, sheriffs, and others. Less readable 

than some other recent books of the kind, 
but historically interesting. 


Dole, Nathan Haskell and Gordon, I. L. 
Maine of the sea and pines. 1928. 
3875p. illus. Page, $6. 917.41 


Historical and descriptive matter combine 
in this volume of the See America First 
series. The varied attractions of the state, 
in mountain, river, forest and shore are 
well presented in picture and text, and there 
are chapters of special interest to the 
sportsman. 


Grenfell, Wildred T. Labrador looks at 
the Orient. 1928. 297p. illus. 
Houghton, $5. 915 


An entertaining account of a journey 
around the world, told with insight into the 
problems of the various countries and an 
eye to the humorous. Will be of special 
interest to readers who follow the author’s 
work. Dr. Grenfell on a holiday is quite as 
delightful as Dr. Grenfell down north on 
the Labrador. 


Lunt, W. E. History of England. 1928. 
900p. maps. Harper, $4.25. 942 


A good college text that will be useful in 
the library. Well balanced and presented 
in readable style. 


Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M. Middle- 


town: a study in contemporary 
American culture. 1929. 550p. 
Harcourt, $5. 917.3 


The authors of this study lived for a year 
and a half in a city selected as representa- 
tive of American culture—a medium-sized 
industrial city in the middle west. The 
study followed the six lines into which hu- 
man activities fall—getting a living, mak- 
ing a home, training the young, using leis- 
ure, engaging in religious practices, engag- 
ing in community activities. The authors 
present their findings without drawing 
definite conclusions, but there is much food 
for thought and subject matter for discus- 
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sion. Matter of especial interest to libra- 
rians will be found in the chapters om 
leisure. 


McGrady, S. H. A note book of Euro- 
pean history. 1928. 230p. Crow- 
ell, $1.50. 940 

Useful handbook in outline form. Index 
makes reference information easily acces- 
sible. 


Van Dyke, Paul. The story of France, 
from Julius Caesar to Napoleon III. 
1928. 5389p. Scribner, $3.50. 944 

“A splendid example of narrative histo- 
ry.” (Boston Transcript) 


Warburton, Stanley. An avatar in Vish- 
nu land. 1928. 456p. Scribner, $3. 
915.4 


For the reader who likes light-hearted 
adventure rather sketchily described, not for 
the seeker after information. The author 
was engaged in business ventures in the 
East and Near East. Perhaps will be read 
by the readers who enjoyed Tomlinson’s Sea 
and jungle. 


White, John R. Bullets and_ bolos. 

1928. 348p. illus. Century, $3.50. 

919.14 

Adventure in the Philippines during the 

first thirteen years of American rule. A 

straightforward adventure narrative with no 
intrusion of political affairs. 


Biography 


My life is in your hands. 
illus. Harper, $3. 
921 or 792 


As a youthful resident of New York’s 
East side, Eddie Cantor couldn’t keep a job 
but he could always get a laugh, and the latter 
faculty has made him a millionaire with a 
career of surpassing interest, and a host of 
friends. Mr. Cantor’s amusing and brilliant 
personality is so evident in this biography 
as to assure its popularity. Published seri- 
ally in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Cantor, Eddie. 
1928. 300p. 


Church, Richard. Mary Shelley. (Rep- 
resentative women). 1928. 177p. 
Viking Press, $2. 921 


Much of this story necessarily parallels 
that of the several books about Shelley and 
the Godwins, but the author has succeeded 
admirably in keeping Mary the center of in- 
terest. Her later life, after Shelley’s death, 
is more thoroughly treated than in other 
works. 
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Dix, Mark H. An American business 
adventure. 1928. 181p._ illus. 
Harper, $3. 921 or 331.24 


The makers of “Dix-made”’ garments were 
Pioneers in the fields of profit sharing, sta- 
bilization of employment, the five day week 
and many other business methods now rec- 
ognized as sound. Starting modestly with 
the theory that quality not quantity of busi- 
ness should count, abjuring child labor, 
overtime work, price cutting and other 
prevalent practices of the time, the firm has 
established itself firmly in its field. This 
book tells a fascinating story of business 
success based on sound principles, beginning 
with the arrival of Henry A. Dix from Rus- 
sia and ending with the practical transfer 
of the business to the employees. 


Faris, John T. The romance of forgot- 
ten men. 1928. 3138p. illus. Har- 
per, $6. 920 


The names of some of these forgotten men 
live on, as the name of Henry W. Stiegel 
lives in relation to glass. At a lower price 
the book would be a welcome addition to li- 
brary shelves. The three Bradfords, colonial 
publishers and printers, Joshua Humphreys, 
father of the American navy, Elihu Burrett, 
John August Sutter, and Sheldon Jackson 
of Alaska fame are some of the others. 


Frankfurter, M. D. and Jackson, Gard- 


ner, eds. Letters of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. 1928. 414p. illus. Viking, 
$3. 929 or 343.1 


This volume presents the letters of Sacco 
and of Vanzetti to various friends and aides 
during the seven years of their imprison- 
ment, the letters being followed by a resume 
of the case, speeches to the court, and Van- 
zetti’s last etatements. An _ extraordinary 
insight into the characters of these men is 
given, and the general conclusion is that 
“Men who can talk, act, and write as they 
do, could not be guilty.” 

The publication of the complete record 
of this case in six volumes (Henry Holt, 
$25) gives it a permanent place in legal 
history. Two other recent works indicate 
that it may have a place in literature, Up- 
ton Sinclair’s novel, Boston, and the play by 
Anderson and Heckman, Gods of the light- 
ning. 

Filép-Miller, René. Rasputin; the holy 
devil. 1928. 3886p. illus. Viking 
Press, $5. 921 

Contributes an important chapter to the 
history of the downfall of the Russian em- 


pire, but the nature of the material makes 
it undesirable for small library circulation. 
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Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Classic shades. 


1928. 199p. Little, $2.50 920 

Papers reprinted from the Atlantie 
Monthly with the subtitle, Five leaders of 
learning and their colleges. Contents: Tim- 
othy Dwight, the elder of Yale; Mary Lyon 
and Mount Holyoke; Mark Hopkins and 
Williams; Princeton and James McCosh; 
The Harvard figure of Charles William 
Eliot. 


Johnston, Charles H. L. Famous Amer- 
ican athletes of today. 1928. 445p. 
illus. Page, $2.25. 920 or 796 

In spite of an annoying use of nick names 
and the inclusion of some_ sentimental 
poetry, this is a book to be recommeded for 
its up-to-date information on the records 
and achievements of Lindbergh, William 

Tilden, Helen Wills, Bobby Jones, Babe 


Ruth, and others. 


Schumann-Heink, the 
1928. 3890p. il- 


Lawton, Mary. 
last of the Titans. 
lus. Macmillan, $5. 921 


Written in the first person, presumably 
as Madame Schumann-Heink told it to the 
author. The effect is very cleverly contrived 
to bring out the singer’s personality and 
the book will be popular with her many ad- 
mirers everywhere. Fully illustrated. Re- 
printed from Good Housekeeping. 


Mackenzie, Catherine. Alexander Gra- 


ham Bell. 1928. 8382p. __ illus. 
Houghton, $5. 921 
The author characterizes this as “the 


story of a man’s life told in terms of the 
work he did and the way he did it.’’ Not 
a personal biography, altho an outline of 
personal events is followed. An addition to 
scientific biography. 


Murphy, Charles J. V. Struggle: the 
life and exploits of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd. 1928. 368p. il- 
lus. Stokes, $2.50. 921 or 629.17 

A biography of Byrd that will supply the 
need for information, altho the overwrought 
style is an irritation. A simple narrative 
life would be much more satisfactory. 


Mother of kings. 
Scribner, $5. 
921 


Richardson, Norval. 
1928. 471p. illus. 


A biography of Letizia Bonaparte. 
See Booklist 25:117 Dec. '28. 
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Rourke, Constance. Troupers of the 
gold coast. 1928. 262p. illus. 
Harcourt, $3.50. 921 or 792 


An interesting picture of the gold rush 
days in California, as well as the story of 
Lotta Crabtree, a music hall singer who won 
her first fame in saloons and dance halls up 
and down the coast. Appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


Shellabarger, Samuel. The Chevalier 
Bayard. 1928. 3891p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $4. 921 


Well written and scholarly life of an his- 
torical figure who has been treated chiefly 
in books for children. 


Swift, Louis F. The Yankee of the 
yards. 1928. 218p. illus. Shaw. 
921 
A biography of Gustavus F. Swift, found- 
er of Swift & Co. Altho written by his son, 
is primarily a business biography, devoted 
to the methods that built up a successful 
industry. 


Fiction 


Aiken, Conrad. Costumes by Eros. 
1928. 266p. Scribner, $2. 


Readers of intellectual taste will find 
much pleasure in these admirably executed 
and often penetrating short stories. 


Ammers-Kiiller, Jo van. The rebel gen- 
eration. 1928. 387p. Dutton, $2.50. 


In this story of three generations of the 
Cornveldt family (from 1840 to 1923) we 
gee the struggle for the independence of 
women. Into the placid existence of the 
prosperous weaver’s family of Leyden, 
comes an orphaned niece from Paris, with 
ideas of independence and learning for wo- 
men. Her own emancipation which thirty 
years later leads various of the younger 
generation to assert themselves is the sec- 
ond part of the story. In the present gen- 
eration we see the utter failure of the young 
people of today either to understand why 
there should ever have been any question 
about it or to value their freedom. 


Bloem, Walter. A son of his country. 
1928. 449p. Harper, $2.50. 


A novel about George Washington trans- 
lated from the German merits attention. 
And the German author does very well by 
the American hero, using young George’s 
devotion to Sally Fairfax as his major 
theme and giving a spirited picture of Vir- 
ginia society. Barring some fantastic ideas 
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about the Indians, the foreign origin of 
the book is not particularly evident and it 
is to be welcomed among historical novels 


Bower, B. M. Swallowfork bulls. 1928. 


318p. Little, $2. 


Scott Morrison, tenderfoot, may be a pen- 
niless college boy but he understands cattle, 
and it is for this reason that the Swallow- 
fork bulls are entrusted to his care. 
Through a clever ruse the herd is stolen 
from him, and it is only through steadfast- 
ness, pluck, and the aid of mysterious Hes- 
ter Duffield that he returns them safely to 
the owners. 


Cottrell, Dorothy. The singing gold. 
1928. 298p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A quite delightful story of an Australian 
girl, her life on a sheep ranch and subse- 
quent marriage to a charming, rather Peter 
Pan-like, young man. Ran serially in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

1929. 


Delafield, FE. M. First love. 


3840p. Harper, $2.50. 


In spite of the example of her mother’s 
disastrous marriage, and the advice of a 
worldly-wise cousin, idealistic Ellie Carey 
falls deeply in love with Simon, the philan- 
derer, and this first love brings her the 
broken heart which everyone predicted. 
Which goes to prove that marriage rests on 
compatibility rather than love, and that 
Miss Delafield writes a good story. 


Freeman, H. W. Joseph and his breth- 
ren. 1929. 3872p. Holt, $2.50. 


An English novel that belongs in the 
group with Growth of the soil and Giants 
in the earth. The story of an English farm 
and of the family, father and sons, who de- 
vote their lives to it. The father marries a 
young wife, and dies leaving the farm to 
her. The wife marries a wastrel and the 
farm goes to ruin, ultimately coming back 
into the possession of the brothers, its right- 
ful inheritors. A best seller at present and 
an outstanding novel. 


Gibbs, Jeanette Phillips. Humdrum 
house. 1929. 322p. Little, $2.50. 
Margaret, wife of a prosperous lawyer 


(who excludes her from all share in his 
business affairs) gets very bored as house- 
wife and mother and seeks a larger life. 
She spends six months in New York doing 
settlement work, then comes home to find a 
similar opportunity in her home city. How 
she works out her family and settlement 
duties and eventually wins her own husband 
is the story. 
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Harper, C. Armitage. American ghost 
stories. 1928. 287p. Houghton, 
$2.50. F or 808.3 


Washington Irving’s The specter bride- 
groom and Wilbur Daniel Steele’s The wom- 
an at Seven Brothers, and fourteen other 
stories between them, make up the contents 
of this collection. Good for casual reading or 
to meet special requests. 


Lane, Rose Wilder. Cindy. 1928. 
260p. Harper, $2. 


The story of an Ozark Mountain feud, 
with its bloody raids and sudden battles, 
told vividly with frequent use of the quaint 
mountain language. Love interest is sup- 
plied by the troubled romance of Cindy, the 
Greenwood’s bound gal and Jeff Boon, her 
childhood sweetheart. 

See Booklist 25:112 Dec. ’28. 


Marsh, George. Under frozen stars. 
1928. 302p. Penn, $2. 


When Jim Stuart, factor for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Sunset House, pulls Aurore 
Le Blond out of the cold lake he brings 
trouble into his life, for she is the daughter 
of his bitter rival in the fur trade. But 
love has always laughed at such enmities 
and this variation on an old theme has the 
expected happy outcome. 


Parker, Gilbert. The promised land. 
1928. 3386p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Historical novel in the traditional man- 
ner, following the story of David as it is 
presented in Biblical history. Valuable as 
a graphic presentation of the times. 


Rolvaag, O. E. Peder Victorious. 1928. 
8350p. Scribner, $2.50. 


This continuation of Giants in the Earth 
is an unusually successful sequel. It car- 
ries on the theme of the first book, with 
logical, if not wholly expected, development 
of the character of Beret, and introduces a 
new theme in the adolescent growth of 
Peder, the youngest of the children. For 
all libraries. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. When I grow rich. 
1928. 461p. Harper, $2.50. 


Readers who have the patience to go 
slowly will find much pleasure in following 
the complicated relationships of Miss Sidg- 
wick’s group of thoroughly nice people. 
The Sheriff family and other characters 
from Laura reappear. 
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Storm, Lesley. Head in the wind. 1928. 
879p. Harper, $2. 

Richard Lucas goes to prison in his son’s 
place, leaving his daughter, Stephanie, to 
years of worshipful waiting in which even 
love is cast aside. Bitter as she finds the 
realization that her brother is not worthy of 
his father’s great sacrifice, still more cruel is 
the final knowledge that all loves are one- 
sided, and that her years of burning devo- 
tion are unsuspected and unappreciated. 
An absorbing story, with much character 
interest. 


Strunsky, Simeon. King Akhnaton. 
1928. 3206p. Longmans, $2.50. 


Historical fiction in modern idiom and in 
the modern spirit. The story of this Egyp- 
tian pharaoh, with his dream of a league 
of peace is made to suggest a parallel with 
Woodrow Wilson. Told from the point of 
view of a young art student who wins the 
favor of Prince Tutankhamon, becomes a 
drawing instructor in the royal palace and 
marries the young princess. 

See Booklist 25:124, Dec. ’28. 


Turnbull, Margaret. The handsome 
man. 1928. 361p. Reilly, $2. 
Light romance, gaily told, concerning a 
millionaire, a determined aunt, a payroll, 
a crook, a red-haired Beatrice and a Bene- 
dict who found beauty a doubtful boon. 


Children’s Books 
Pictures and Poetry 


Artzybasheff, Boris, illus. The fairy 
shoemaker. 1928. 114p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 


The Russian artist has made pictures for 
five favorite fairy poems: Allingham’s, The 
fairy shoemaker, and The fairies; De la 
Mare’s Sleepyhead and Berries; and Ar- 
nold’s The forsaken merman. An exquisite 
volume for any library that can afford it. 


Beskow, Elsa. Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, 
and Aunt Lavender. 1928. unp. 
illus. Harper, $2.25. 


Charming story of three maiden aunts 
who lose their little dog, Pet. Well illus- 
trated with silhouettes and full page colored 
pictures. For very young children. The 
white cover is objectionable from a library 
point of view. 

See Booklist 25:169, Jan. ’29. 


AMET LE rca ton 
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—Olle’s ski trip; tr. by Siri An- 
drews. 1928. unp. illus. Harper, 
$2. 

In pictures and make-up an almost exact 
reproduction of the Swedish original. <A de- 


lightful addition to story and picture books 
for younger children. 


Dombrowski, Baroness. Boga, the ele- 
phant. 1928. 96p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

A fascinating story telling of the adven- 


tures of a baby elephant. Suitable for chil- 
dren six to twelve. 


Lindsay, Vachel. Johnny Appleseed, 
and other poems. 1928. 144p. il- 
lus. Macmillan $1.75. 811 or 821 
Nonsense rhymes and songs for little 

folks, historical poems, and selections from 

The Congo and The Chinese nightingale are 

included in this selection. Issued attrac- 

tively in The Children’s Classics. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The farm twins. 
1928. 206p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 
F or 630 

The latest addition to the always popular 
Twin series is designed for children just 
beginning to read. The farm described is 
the old fashioned farm of several genera- 


tions ago. The illustrations are, as always, 
charming. 


Sugimoto, Chiyono. Picture tales from 
the Japanese. 1928. 124p. illus. 
Stokes, $1.25. 398 

Well known Japanese fairy tales repro- 
duced in English by a Japanese girl. Well 


illustrated in black and white. A good pur- 
chase for the small library. 


Plays 


Oller, Marie and Dawley, Eloise K. 
Little plays from Greek myths. 
1928. 176p. Century, 84c. 

808.2 or 292 


The best known classic myths have been 
dramatized with class room production in 
mind. Full stage directions and suggestions 
for costuming are given. Any school will 
have the facilities for these simple produc- 
tions. 
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Niemeier, Minnie A. New plays for ev- 
ery day the schools celebrate. 1928. 
2438p. Noble, $2. 793 


Plays that could be easily staged in the 
school room. There are fifteen short plays 
for special days and one more elaborate play 
for any patriotic occasion dramatized from 
Herman Hagedorn’s You are the hope of the 
world. 


Price, Olive M. Short plays from 
American history and _ literature. 
1928. 257p. French, $1.85. 

793 or 822.8 
Seven plays suitable for presentation in 
class rooms or before school assemblies. 

The <Admirable Christopher, Maytime in 

Plymouth, Young Hale of Connecticut, are 

titles that suggest the character of the 

plays. West o’ the Alleghenies would do 
for Christmas programs. 
See Booklist 25:65, Nov. ’28. 


Interesting Information 


Adams, Randolph G. Pilgrims, Indians 
and patriots. 1928. 206p. illus. 
Little, $3. 973.2 

Like The gateway to American history 
this is a collection of pictures reproduced 
from old and rare sources, with accompany- 
ing text. The period covered is from the 
landing of the pilgrims to the end of the 

Revolution. 


Crump, Irving. The boys’ book of coast 
guards. 1928. 258p. illus. Dodd, 
$2. 614.8 

Describes the daily routine of the U. S. 

Coast Guard and Revenue Cutter service, 


stalking derelicts, outwitting smugglers and 
rescuing ships in distress. 


Knipe, Emilie B. and Arthur A. The 
story of old Ironsides. 1928. 321p. 
Dodd, $3. F or 359 


A history of the best known of American 
ships with a background of American naval 
tradition. Illustrations by Mead Schaefer. 


Laughlin, Clara E. Where it all comes 
true, in Italy and Switzerland. 1928. 
206p. illus. Houghton, $2. 914.5 

A nice travel book for boys and girls. 

Not written down, but told in narrative form 

by two girls of 11 and 13 who visit places 

of literary, historic, and art interest—with- 
out being boresome. 
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New, Ilhan. When I was a boy in 
Korea. 1928. 190p. illus. Loth- 
rop, $1.25. 915.1 
The author is a native Korean, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, now engaged 
in business in Seoul. Korean social cus- 
toms, games, cooking and home life are 
described in a sprightly manner. 


Seymour, Flora Warren. The boys’ life 
of Fremont. 1928. 288p._ illus. 
Century, $2. 921 

However satisfactory this book may be as 

a chronicle of the main events of Fremont’s 
life, and the relation of his expeditions to 
the history of the times, it would gain in 
appeal to an adventure-loving boy were it 
colored with more vivid details of the drama 
of westward expansion. Incidents are la- 
beled as thrilling, rather than made so by 
narration. 


Wade, Mary H. The boy who found out; 
the story of Henry Fabre. 1928. 
216p. Appleton, $1.75. 921 or 509 

A simple account of achievement in the 
face of poverty and disaster, worth adding 
to the biography shelves. The stories of 

Fabre’s enthusiastic adventuring in the in- 

sect world might well be used to awaken 

in children a curiosity about nature, and a 

desire to satisfy it for themselves. 


Stories 


Bennett, Ethel Hume. Camp Conquer. 
1928. 281p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


A sequel to Judy of York Hill. 
See Booklist 25:32, Oct. ’28. 


Birney, Hoffman. Steeldust, the story 
of a horse. 1924. 264p. illus. 
Penn, $2.50. 


This story of two boys and a horse in the 
cattle country has a note of veracity that is 
convincing. The horse is a blue roan colt 
that has been terrorized by brutal treat- 
ment. One of the boys masters him by gen- 
tle means and makes of him a skilled cow 
pony. For older boys. 


Brown, Edna A. Three gates. 1928. 
205p. illus. Lathrop, $1.50. 


A pleasant story for younger girls. 
See Booklist 25:32, Oct. ’28. 
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Buchan, John. Prestor John. 1928. 
272p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 


The adventures of a young English boy 
in South Africa, where he is caught in a 
native uprising that has been organized by 
an unusual negro from the states. The 
Booklist says it is a reprint of The great 
diamond pipe published in 1910 as adult 
fiction. 

See Booklist 25:76, Nov. ’28. 


Chaffee, Allen. Linda’s eldorado. 1928. 
2038p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


The adventures of three young people who 
go west to join their father in the Puget 
Sound country in the year 1852 will interest 
older girls. The father has disappeared 
when they reach their destination, and there 
is a bit of mystery as well as a suggestion 
of a love story. 


Kyle, Anne D. Crusader’s gold. 1928. 
284p. Houghton, $2. 


Daphne Pollack, rebellious at the thought 
of a winter in Jerusalem, has experiences 
there which make her eager to return. Her 
adventures reach a climax when she un- 
earths the precious golden box of which her 
archeologist father is in search. A good 
substitute for the ordinary mystery story. 


Lansing, Marion. Magic gold. 1928. 
8302p. illus. Little $2. 


A story that gives a good picture of a 
medieval barony and its retainers. Roger 
Bacon and his early attempts to make a 
science out of alchemy figures in the back- 
ground. 

See Booklist 25:75, Nov. '28. 


McNeely, Marian Hurd. Rusty Ruston. 
1928. 2938p. Longmans, $2. 


Rusty spends a busy summer growing 
flowers which she sells to earn money for 
college. Her spontaneity and charm are ré- 
flected in the style of the book. Spoiled 
somewhat by over-emphasis on the vulgari- 
ty of the rich next-door neighbors, but a 
story above the average of those written for 
older girls 


Meigs, Cornelia Lynde. Clearing weath- 
er. 1928. 312p. illus. Little, $2. 


A story for older boys and girls. The 
hero is a young ship builder who attempts 
to carry on his father’s business in the days 
just following the revolution. 

See Booklist 25:171, Jan. ’29. 
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Editions and Inexpensive Reprints 


Appleton’s dollar library. 

Herndon and Weik. Abraham Lincoln 
(2 v.) 

Gosse. A history of modern English lit- 
erature. 

Grosse. The beginnings of art. 

Harris. On the plantation. 

Huxley. Man’s place in nature. 

Isaacson. Face to face with great musi- 
cians (2 v.) 

Lecky. History of European morals (2 v) 

Stanton. Songs of the soil. 


The beginning of things series. Mor- 
row, $1. 

Under such titles as First player, the 
origin of drama; Here we go round, the 
story of the dance; Corn from Egypt, the 
beginning of agriculture; this series presents 
the origins of various institutions. Pots 
and pans, the beginning of ceramics, was 
noted in the January Bulletin. 


Boyd, James. Drums. 1928. 409p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


A good historical novel issued in Scrib- 
ner’s Illustrated classics with pictures by 
N. C. Wyeth. 


Cervantes, Miguel de. The adventures 
of Don Quixote. 1928. 287p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


The story has been adapted and simpli- 
fied by Edwin Gile Rich and the illustrations 
by Herman I. Bacharach have life and hu- 
mor. An _ edition copyrighted by Small, 
Maynard in 1921. 


Cooper, James F. The last of the Mohi- 
cans. 1928. 437p. McKay, $1.50. 


Issued in the Golden Book series. Pic- 
tures in color by Peter Hurd. Smaller than 
the Nelson edition, with finer print but firm- 
er binding. A more compact and neater 
looking volume. 


——The pathfinder. 1928 540p. illus. 
Nelson, $1.50. 

“A good edition for general use in a 
children’s collection.” (Booklist.) The deer- 
slayer, The pioneers, and Last of the Mo- 
hicans also available. 

See Booklist 25:77, Nov. ’28. 
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Galsworthy, John. Grove edition. 
Scribner, $1.25. 


The short stories of The Caravan have 
been issued in three volumes, with the ti- 
tles: A stoic and other stories; The apple 
tree and other stories; The first and last 
and other stories. 


Grosset and Dunlap. Popular Copy- 
rights. 


Lindbergh. We. 75c. 
Undset. The bridal wreath. §1. 


Sienkiewicz, Henryk. (Works) Little, 
$3 ea. 


A new edition with fairly clear print 
(apparently from old plates) and good mar- 
gins. Red binding. Titles: Quo Vadis; 
With fire and sword; Pan Michael; The 
deluge, 2 v. 


See Booklist 25:176, Jan. '29. 


Star dollar library. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., $1. 


This series has been greatly expanded 
and offers splendid value for the money in 
good non-fiction. Among available titles: 

Beebe. Jungle days 

Beer. Stephen Crane 

King. Conquest of fear. 

Lewis. Trader Horn. 

Minnegerode. Fabulous forties 

Lawrence. Revolt in the desert. 

Seitz. Joseph Pulitzer 

Strachey. Eminent Victorians. 

Wister. Seven ages of Washington. 


Sun-dial library. Garden City Publish- 
ing Co., $1. 

A new series, attractively made up for 
personal ownership, but useful to fill in oc- 
casional titles in a library. Size 7 1-4 by 
4 3-4. 

A few titles: 

Grahame. Dream days.. The golden age. 

Hergesheimer. The bright shawl. 

Leacock. Nonsense novels 

Mansfield. The garden party 

Walpole. Jeremy 





INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


Title page and Index for volume 24 of the Bulletin, 1928, have been mailed to 
all Wisconsin libraries as a supplement to this February issue. Any other sub- 


scribers may obtain copies upon request. 
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